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Historical Summary 


ERIOUS efforts to colonize Australia began with the independence of 
the English coloriies in America. England had need of outside lands 
for her superfluous people. ‘‘Superfluous” covered many classes. During 

the British civil wars it meant political prisoners and those who might stir 
up political opposition. At other times it meant criminals and those con- 
fined in jails. Then the poor and the paupers were the “superfluous.” 
Transportation was the early method of dealing with these problems. Trans- 
portation in turn supplied colonists and labor for new territorial possessions, 

English law of the eighteenth century provided numerous and lengthy 
jail sentences, consequently the jails were overcrowded. The beginnings 
of English Australia were an experiment with a convict settlement. The 
first boatloads landed in the swamps of Botany Bay. The convicts did not 
prove the best material for colonists. They knew little about farming and 
were determined to do as little work as possible. 

The early colonial policy of New South Wales, which then comprised 
the eastern half of the continent, was dominated by convictism.* The col- 
onists were divided into two classes—criminals and warders. The distance 
of Australia from England was at that time a practically insurmountable 
barrier to attracting desirable colonists. But the theorists, the speculators 
and the unfortunate were free to do what they would with the land. 

The warders, who were army officers, together with the New South Wales 


Corps, maintained autocratic rule in Australia. There were two divisions 
(253) 
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of che period when convictism was the dominating policy—during the first 
division governmental attention was concentrated on the convicts and dis- 
cipline; during the second, upon ex-convicts (emancipists) and reformation. 
A rebellion forced the change to the second policy. 

During these years, when the transportation of convicts was a govern- 
mental policy, there was an accompanying practice called assignment. 
Convicts were assigned to work on privately owned land, owners of which 
undertook to maintain the men. Later it became the custom to assign 
men to any one who would agree to maintain them. Practically the whole 
laboring class were “assigned servants.’’ The assignment practice was 
stimulated by the land grant system—one of the conditions of giving grants 
to free settlers in proportion to the number of assigned servants for whom 
they would become responsible. 

Sometimes the men to whom convicts were assigned were ex-convicts 
hardened by the convict system. Asa result of gross brutality many: assigned 
men fled to the bush and became outlaw bushrangers. The influence of 
this convict slavery upon the colonists, who were the employers, can be readily 
imagined. The population of New South Wales in 1832 is suggestive: 
32,000 freemen, 17,000 ex-convicts, and 28,000 convicts under sentence. 

In 1840 the assignment system was replaced by assisted immigration. 
An Order-in-Council made Tasmania and Norfolk Island the only convict 
settlements in Australia. In 1852 the transportation of convicts was abol- 
ished except in West Australia. The constitution of 1842 established the 
foundations for self-government. 

Meanwhile discontent, necessity for finding fertile fields, the grazing 
industry, the discovery of gold and other motives and causes had led to con- 
siderable exploration and the founding of colonies along the coast. These 
afterward developed into what are known as the states of Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania. ‘The problems and 
conditions in all were practically identical. 

The land laws of New South Wales provided the following regulations: 
At first, blocks were allotted for small quit-rents; later, to free settlers in 
sizes proportional to capital expended on_the land and the number of assigned 
servants; land could be bought for a small price. In 1831 a new policy was 
inaugurated as a result of Edward G. Wakefield’s propaganda against cheap 
land. ‘There were to be no more land grants, but land was to be sold at pub- 
lic auction. 

This Wakefield represents a class of colonists to whom Australia was 
a field for opportunity. He was a Whig philosopher whose theories were 
unhampered by practical experience. A pamphlet expounding his system 
of colonization was published in 1829. Wakefield thus analyzed the defects 
of New South Wales: It was no place for gentlemen, because the refinements 
of life did not exist there and because there was no leisure class. Wakefield’s 
suggestions are thus described by an historian: 

‘A leisured class must have servants to do the work, and of free servants (for convicts 


were to be shunned) there were none. A laborer might work for you during the first year 
or two after his arrival from England, but he would be sure to save money out of his wages 
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and buy land with it—for land was much too easily got in New South Wales—-and then the 
refined master would find himself without a servant and must spend his leisure in working 
for his own living. These conditions produced a new kind of society, and not a good kind. 
A really valuable colony would be one in which the state of society in England was faith- 
fully reproduced. 

“‘How was this to be done? The letter had its remedy cut and dried. All the enum- 
erated evils arose from the cheapness of the land—make land dear. Then the laborer could 
not afford to buy it and set up for himself; wherefore he would remain a laborer, happy and 
contented, earning his master’s living as well as his own, and the master would have time 
to read and converse on intellectual matters with his equally leisured neighbors. There- 
fore, sell land at a high price, use the money thus obtained in bringing out emigrant laborers 
and take care only to bring just as many as would actually be wanted to cultivate the land 
sold. So everybody would be happy—the rich would hold all the land and the poor would 
never lack employment. The whole arrangement went like clock-work—in theory.” 

Wakefield’s proposals had influence in Australia in abolishing land 
grants and in establishing Anglo-Saxon standards and a tradition of idealism 
in governmental affairs. 

After several intercolonial conferences the Australian colonies agreed 
to an act establishing a federal government, and the Australian Common- 
wealth became a national state January 1, 1901. 

Edward G. Wakefield had not exhausted his energy in Australia. In 
1837 he was instrumental in the founding of the New Zealand Company 
to colonize New Zealand. The company encountered trouble in making 
the natives understand the English system of land ownership. Its intricacies 
did not appeal to their primitive sense of justice and they demonstrated 
the justice of their fame as fighters. In the end the natives learned to tol- 
erate the system. New Zealand is a much more fertile, attractive land than 
Australia, with a more invigorating climate. In this more congenial region 
Wakefield’s theories developed more satisfactory results. 


Forces that Resulted in State Regulation of Industrial Relations 


In connection with convictism it must be remembered that prisoners of 
England were at that time political as well as criminal and that the law of 
England provided imprisonment as the penalty for the unfortunate as well 
as the vicious. These convicts transported to Australia represented all 
kinds of people. Among those transported were the laborers of Dorchester 
who united to raise wages and were sentenced to imprisonment under the 
conspiracy laws. 

All convicts were under the direct control of the government, which com- 
bined the functions of a warden, a labor employment bureau and an Italian 
padrone. The comparatively free settlers needed laborers; they looked to the 
government to supply that need and to maintain some sort of supervision over 
the workers. They were accustomed to regard the government as an 
employer if not an owner of laborers. The government with so many 
convicts at its disposal undertook extensive public improvements and public 
works and so established the traditions and customs of government 
employment and operation, and governmental regulation of relations of 
employers and employes. 
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The homogeneous nature of the colonial population was conducive to 
strengthening this characteristic. The colonists were almost wholly from 
Great Britain. Assisted immigration resulted in the selection of immigrants of 
a most desirable nature. As aresult there was similarity in traditions, customs, 
ideals—characteristics that make for solidarity of the group and increase 
tendencies toward community or collective action. 

Then too the idealism of Wakefield had left its impress upon community 
thought, it gave them a utopian vision, a sort of paternalistic ideal of what 
government may do for the people through regulation. 

These are the conditions and tendencies that naturally resulted in the 
socialistic legislation of Australasia. The effects of this legislation can best 
be seen in concrete illustrations. 

Economic organization of workers in Australasia was comparatively late 
because the services of skilled workers were so much in demand that the work- 
ers received good wages. Following upon the reaction of the rush to the gold 
fields the number of people seeking work greatly increased. Organization 
became necessary for self-protection and the labor movement began. After 
the fifties the movement steadily grew. 

The official Bulletin published by the Australian Commonwealth classifies 
the labor organizations under four classes: (1) independent local unions; 
(2) those with a state organization; (3) organizations whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends over two or more states; (4) Australasian or international organiza- 
tions which include workers in merchant service or nomadic trades. 

The census for 1912 gives the following figures: Total number of mem- 
bers of trade unions in the Commonwealth 433,224; total number of employes 
over 20 years old in all professions, trades, and occupations, 944,559. 

There is no federation of all the labor organizations of Australia, although 
efforts have been made in that direction. In 1879 when a world exposition 
was held at Sydney an intercolonial labor congress was held also. Other 
congresses were held afterwards at various intervals of three, four and five 
years but no permanent organization was established. These congresses 
considered only matters of intercolonial or interstate nature. Each was called 
through the initiative of some trade especially interested. Some of the allied 
trades have organized trades councils—such as the building trades, the iron 
trades, the food producing and food distributing trades. 


Method of Political Regulation 


In the Australasian states minimum wages have been established by 
means of governmental agencies in two ways: wages boards established for the 
purpose of fixing wages and industrial arbitration courts to prevent strikes, 
The first of these laws was the compulsory arbitration law of New Zealand 
following the seamen’s strike. Arbitration courts have found that they must 
exercise the power to regulate wages as an incidental power necessary to the 
effort to maintain industrial peace. 

The minimum wage is fixed by wages boards, government agents who 
have the right to compel employers to pay at least the wage fixed. Where the 
minimum wage is a by-product of industrial arbitration courts, workers have 
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been fined and imprisoned for not conforming to the decrees of the judges of 
these courts. . 

Courts of Industrial Arbitration have been established by West Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Commonwealth for industrial disputes that affect 
morésthan one state. Victoria and Tasmania have wages boards and no state 
arbitration courts. New South Wales, South Australia and Queensland 
have industrial courts to which decisions of wages boards may be referred. 

South Australia in 1900 amended its factories act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of wages boards. Court decisions practically invalidated the legisla- 
tion. Further legislation was enacted in 1906. Again the courts interfered 
with the result that the wages board system did not really becomeoperative 
until 1908 when the law was revised and made to forbid strikes and lockouts. 
In 1912 a compulsory arbitration law was adopted which subordinated wages 
boards to an arbitration court and established the judicial system of wage 
regulation. 

Queensland adopted the wages board system in 1908. Following the 
general strike which originated among the tram workers and tied up all indus- 
tries in Brisbane, the compulsory arbitration system was adopted in 1912, 
accompanied of course by judicial regulation of wages. 

New South Wales established an industrial arbitration system in 1901, 
which in 1908 was grafted upon a wages board system, so that the govern- 
ment undertook to regulate wages, hours and apprentices and to prohibit 
strikes and lockouts. The method of the NewSouth Wales system is highly 
judicial in character. It proceeds by taking testimony as the basis for reach- 
jng a judicial determination. Its wages boards have all the symptoms of 
courts. The arbitration act of 1912 did not modify the essentials of the 
system. 

Tasmania enacted a wages boards act in 1910. It forbids strikes and 
lockouts in matters concerned with decisions of the state boards. 

Victoria established the wages boards system in 1896 and has since 
extended the system and increased the powers of the various boards. The 
characteristic of the Victorian system is conciliation. 

Even from this brief summary of legislation regulating wages this ten- 
dency is manifest. Wherever any degree of power to regulate wages is granted 
to state authority that authority with increased powers of enforcement is 
gradually extended. 


Regulation in New South Wales 


New South Wales is the chief industrial state of Australia and contains 
the largest city. The workings of their system of governmental regulation of 
wages is very interesting in view of the fact that similar legislation is urged for 
American industrial centers. 

The law regulating industrial relations now operative in New South 
Wales became law April 15, 1912. The title of the law indicates how complete 
is the control which the government exercises: ‘‘An act to provide for the 
regulation of the conditions of industries in certain particulars by means of 
industrial conciliation and arbitration, and for the repression of lockouts and 
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strikes; to establish and define the powers, jurisdiction, and procedure of an 
industrial court and certain subsidiary tribunals; to preserve certain awards 
and industrial agreements.”’ 

The agencies and methods for exercising this control are of a judicial 
nature. ‘This judicial characteristic is manifest in the fact that New South 
Wales has a Labor Attorney-General and in the details of the law and its 
operation given below. 

The industrial arbitration legislation of New South Wales is intended to 
regulate employers as well as employes. It prescribes for them the minimum 
wages that can be paid, limits the hours of work and the proportion of ap- 
prentices. The state undertakes to police and enforce all awards through a 
professional prosecuting officer and a staff of industrial inspectors. Breaches 
of awards and industrial agreements are prosecuted in the arbitration and 
inferior courts of the state. 

The whole system is under the supreme direction of the Court of Indus- 
trial Arbitration, which office is occupied by Judge Heydon. 

The law of 1912 was intended to make various changes in the act of 1908. 
One purpose was to reduce the number of wages boards dealing with local 
wages and industrial conditions. In order to accomplish this the craft instead 
of the industry was made the basis for organization. The intention is to 
bring together allied industries under one chairman so that there shall be 
twenty-eight subsidiary courts of arbitration. 

The ‘‘advanced”’ step which New South Wales desires to establish is the 
“principle of craft unionism which involves the claim that all craftsmen 
such as carpenters, engine drivers, painters, engineers, and so on, shall 
belong to the same union.” 

To take advantage of the 1912 Industrial Arbitration Act employers and 
employes must register. The registrar, a state official appointed under the 
act, has considerable discretionary power. He may register as an industrial 
union of employers any person or association of persons, or any incorporated 
company or association of incorporated companies, who or which has in the 
aggregate throughout the six months next preceding the date of the applica- 
tion for registration employed on the average, taken per month, not less than 
fifty employes. Any trade union may register as an industrial union of 
employes. However, any such application may be refused by the registrar 
if he is of opinion that the organization applying is not a bona fide trade 
union, or if registered under the act would not be a bona fide industrial union, 
or if it appears that another trade union to which the members of the appli- 
cants’ union might conveniently belong has already been registered as an 
industrial union. 

Applications must be made in writing, approved by the majority of the 
governing bodies in case of employers and by the majority of the com- 
mittees of management for trade unions. - 

The judge of the Arbitration Court has absolute control over registra- 
tion by his power of cancellation. “For any reason which may appear to it 
good” the court may cancel the registration of any union. ‘The court may also 
cancel registration upon the request of an industrial union. Cancellation 
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however affords no relief from existing awards and industrial agreements, 
except when the union or its members have aided or instituted a strike or 
lockout. and then upon consent of all parties concerned. 

Industrial agreements may be made between employers and employes, 
and if not for a longer term than five years may be filed with the registrar 
by either party. When filed these agreements become enforceable just as 
awards made through agencies of the arbitration act. 

Control over industrial regulation is centralized in the Court of Indus- 
trial Arbitration, which is a superior court, a court of record and seal. The 
court consists of one judge, Judge Heydon. In case of a vacancy the Governor 
may appoint a Supreme Court judge, a District Court judge, or a barrister of 
five years’ standing. An additional or a deputy judge may be appointed when 
necessary who must have these same qualifications. 

Under the industrial court are the wages boards. At the recommenda- 
tion of the court, boards shall be constituted for the industry or calling. The 
ideal is to group trades or industries under twenty-eight heads, but numerous 
demarcation (jurisdictional) disputes have resulted in many more boards. 
This is another proof that industrial relations can not be arranged according 
to any theoretical plan—they have grown in certain shapes and forms and 
like all live organisms resent amputation and pruning. 

The court recommends the chairmen and the other members of all boards 
who are appointed by the Minister. Each board consists of a chairman who 
presides and two or four other members, half of whom represent employers 
and half employes. When the employers or employes are largely women or 
girls, and there is in the opinion of the court no one of them suitable to act 
upon the board, an outsider may be appointed. Since the court is to be the 
judge as to the qualifications of a woman or girl to defend the rights and 
interests of her associate workers, may not intensity and persistency in a 
woman or a girl be regarded and held as disqualifying characteristics? 

The boards model themselves after the parent body and are petty courts. - 
They usually meet in police courts, a custom which adds judicial atmosphere. 
Members are appointed for three years but may be removed by the Minister. 
They take an oath not to reveal evidence of a confidential nature before the 
board. The sessions of the board may be public or secret at its discretion. 
The board members receive fees. Charges have been made that the fees are 
sufficient to lead to dilatory methods. It is the custom to appoint lawyers as 
chairmen of the boards. Often these are young lawyers of the “‘briefless” type 
and sometimes they are men of established reputations. Employers have 
made objection to trade union officials acting upon boards. This. objection 
has occasionally resulted in officials resigning office and working at their trades 
while serving upon the board. Employers even in Utopian Australia do not 
wish employes to have the advantage of the bargaining skill of trained men. 

The boards examine witnesses and take evidence preparatory to reaching 
their judicial determinations. Their authority in making recommendations 
extends to the following: 

(a) Fixing the lowest prices for work done by employes, and the lowest rate of wages 
payable to employes, other than aged, infirm, or slow workers. 
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(6) Fixing the number of hours and the times to be worked in order to entitle em- 
ployes to the wages so fixed. 

(c) Fixing the lowest rates for overtime and holidays and other special work, includ- 
ing allowances as compensation for overtime, holidays and other special work. 

(d) Fixing the number or proportionate number of apprentices and improvers and 
the lowest prices and rates payable to them. 

(e) Determining any industrial matter. 

(f) Rescinding or varying any award made in respect of any of the industries or 
callings for which it has been constituted. 

(g) Declaring that preference of employment shall be given to members of any indus- 
trial union of employes over other persons offering their labor at the same time, other things 
being equal: Provided that where any declaration giving such preference of employment 
has been made in favor of an industrial union of employes such declaration shall be cancelled 
by the Court of Arbitration if at any time such union or any substantial number of its members 
takes part in a strike or instigates or aids any other persons in a strike; such court may suspend 
such declaration for such period as to it may seem just. 


An award is signed by the chairman and sent to the registrar, who 
publishes it in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette and notifies the parties 
concerned. Parties to the agreement, or any person, with the consent of the 
court, may apply for variations or amendments to the award. 

New South Wales has suffered so much because of industrial dislocations 
(strikes or lockouts) in the mining district that the act of 1912 provided a 
special arrangement for such difficulties. These conciliation committees are 
not hampered by the judicial methods of the boards but endeavor to 
institute real conferences between the parties concerned in the industrial 
disagreement. 

Since strikes and lockouts (dislocations) are forbidden by law, such illegal 
acts may be severely punished. 

The court may fine industrial unions which instigate, take part in or aid 
strikes or lockouts a sum not to exceed one thousand pounds ($5,000). 

Any individual who participates in a strike may be made to pay a fine 
not more than fifty pounds. 

Wages may be attached to pay such fines. 

If the person is a member of a trade or industrial union the union may be 
fined in addition. 

If any union of employes instigates or aids in an act for which any person 
can be fined the union may be ordered to pay a fine not to exceed one thousand 
pounds and its registration may be suspended or cancelled at the discretion 
of the court. 

Uses of the injunction are legalized that out-Dayton our own Judge 
Dayton. 

The courts may grant a writ of injunction to restrain any person from 
continuing to instigate or to aid in a strike or lockout. Such a writ may upon 
application be granted ex parte or on notice. 

The dignity and majesty of the court are upheld by declaring violation of 
injunctive orders a misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than six months. 

The conception that the labor power of human beings is a commodity 
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or property is embedded in Australian law and is generally acquiesced in by the 
Australian laborers. 

When an employer fails to pay the wages fixed by an award or industrial 
agreement the employe may apply to the registrar or an industrial magistrate 
for an order for payment, or may enter suit in any district court. Breach of 
award or industrial agreement may be punished by a fine not in excess of fifty 
pounds. In case of wilful act to defraud an injunction may be granted to 
prevent further breaches. “ 

Since organization is a part of the machinery of industrial regulation 
employers may not dismiss employes because of membership or activity in a 
trade union. Any employer who dismisses employes for such cause may be 
fined not more than twenty pounds for each worker dismissed. The burden 
of proof rests upon the employes to show that the dismissal was not for some 
other cause. However no prosecution for an offense of this nature shall be 
commenced except by leave of the court. 


Results of Industrial Arbitration 


Now as to the way this system of state regulation of industrial relations 
works out. That is best demonstrated by Australian comments. We will 
relate incidents published in Australian papers. 

The Daily Telegraph made the statement that there had been an unusual 
number of strikes and fockouts in Australia during the past year, which was 
almost exactly in proportion to the strength of unionism in the various states, 
and concluded that unionism means strikes. 

The Australian Worker, the official organ of the Australian Workers’ 
Union, published in Sydney, made the following reply, which shows that 
the workers’ idea of what constitutes the real protection of the workers does 
not differ fundamentally from that of trade unionists of the United States: 

“‘Unionism does not necessarily mean strikes, but it does mean the bettering of wages 
and conditions of labor, because through unionism labor has the power to strike.” 

When the European war began, Judge Heydon refused to consider 
further applications for increases in wages and declared that the Australian 
workers must share the misfortunes of war with the other patriots. This 
important decision marked the collapse of the system regulating wages, per- 
haps temporarily but yet effectually. Judge Heydon found it necessary to 
modify his decision to apply only to government employes. This is the com- 
ment of the Australian Worker of January 14: 


“The vetoing, ostensibly on account of the war, of any further applications by unions 
for increases in wages may say a good deal for the personal opinions of Mr. Justice Heydon, 
President of the N.S. W. Arbitration Court, but it doesn’t say much for his logic. 

“On every hand the prices of commodities are going up. Meat is 50per cent dearer 
than it was a few months ago; bread is dearer, and house rents have not decreased, despite 
the fact that they were forced up in times of unparalleled prosperity. 

“In fact, it is safe to say that living is at least 20 per cent more expensive in New South 
Wales than just before the outbreak of War. 

“Now note the illogicalness of the position. 

“If the Big Business man desires—and he seems to be always desiring—to increase the 
price of his goods he can, and does, approach the Necessary Commodities Commission. 
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(b) Fixing the number of hours and the times to be worked in order to entitle em- 
ployes to the wages so fixed. 

(c) Fixing the lowest rates for overtime and holidays and other special work, includ- 
ing allowances as compensation for overtime, holidays and other special work. 

(d) Fixing the number or proportionate number of apprentices and improvers and 
the lowest prices and rates payable to them. 

(e) Determining any industrial matter. 

(f) Rescinding or varying any award made in respect of any of the industries or 
callings for which it has been constituted. 

(g) Declaring that preference of employment shall be given to members of any indus- 
trial union of employes over other persons offering their labor at the same time, other things 
being equal: Provided that where any declaration giving such preference of employment 
has been made in favor of an industria! union of employes such declaration shall be cancelled 
by the Court of Arbitration if at any time such union or any substantial number of its members 
takes part in a strike or instigates or aids any other persons in a strike; such court may suspend 
such declaration for such period as to it may seem just. 


An award is signed by the chairman and sent to the registrar, who 
publishes it in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette and notifies the parties 
concerned. Parties to the agreement, or any person, with the consent of the 
court, may apply for variations or amendments to the award. 

New South Wales has suffered so much because of industrial dislocations 
(strikes or lockouts) in the mining district that the act of 1912 provided a 
special arrangement for such difficulties. These conciliation committees are 
not hampered by the judicial methods of the boards but endeavor to 
institute real conferences between the parties concerned in the industrial 
disagreement. 

Since strikes and lockouts (dislocations) are forbidden by law, such illegal 
acts may be severely punished. 

The court may fine industrial unions which instigate, take part in or aid 
strikes or lockouts a sum not to exceed one thousand pounds ($5,000). 

Any individual who participates in a strike may be made to pay a fine 
not more than fifty pounds. 

Wages may be attached to pay such fines. 

If the person is a member of a trade or industrial union the union may be 
fined in addition. 

If any union of employes instigates or aids in an act for which any person 
can be fined the union may be ordered to pay a fine not to exceed one thousand 
pounds and its registration may be suspended or cancelled at the discretion 
of the court. 

Uses of the injunction are legalized that out-Dayton our own Judge 
Dayton. 

The courts may grant a writ of injunction to restrain any person from 
continuing to instigate or to aid in a strike or lockout. Such a writ may upon 
application be granted ex parte or on notice. 

The dignity and majesty of the court are upheld by declaring violation of 
injunctive orders a misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than six months. 

The conception that the labor power of human beings is a commodity 
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or property is embedded in Australian law and is generally acquiesced in by the 
Australian laborers. 

When an employer fails to pay the wages fixed by an award or industrial 
agreement the employe may apply to the registrar or an industrial magistrate 
for an order for payment, or may enter suit in any district court. Breach of 
award or industrial agreement may be punished by a fine not in excess of fifty 
pounds. In case of wilful act to defraud an injunction may be granted to 
prevent further breaches. ‘ 

Since organization is a part of the machinery of industrial regulation 
employers may not dismiss employes because of membership or activity in a 
trade union. Any employer who dismisses employes for such Cause may be 
fined not more than twenty pounds for each worker dismissed. The burden 
of proof rests upon the employes to show that the dismissal was not for some 
other cause. However no prosecution for an offense of this nature shall be 
commenced except by leave of the court. 


Results of Industrial Arbitration 


Now as to the way this system of state regulation of industrial relations 
works out. That is best demonstrated by Australian comments. We will 
relate incidents published in Australian papers. 

The Daily Telegraph made the statement that there had been an unusual 
number of strikes and lockouts in Australia during the past year, which was 
almost exactly in proportion to the strength of unionism in the various states, 
and concluded that unionism means strikes. 

The Australian Worker, the official organ of the Australian Workers’ 
Union, published in Sydney, made the following reply, which shows that 
the workers’ idea of what constitutes the real protection of the workers does 
not differ fundamentally from that of trade unionists of the United States: 

“‘Unionism does not necessarily mean strikes, but it does mean the bettering of wages 
and conditions of labor, because through unionism labor has the power to strike.” 

When the European war began, Judge Heydon refused to consider 
further applications for increases in wages and declared that the Australian 
workers must share the misfortunes of war with the other patriots. This 
important decision marked the collapse of the system regulating wages, per- 
haps temporarily but yet effectually. Judge Heydon found it necessary to 
modify his decision to apply only to government employes. This is the com- 
ment of the Australian Worker of January 14: 

“The vetoing, ostensibly on account of the war, of any further applications by unions 
for increases in wages may say a good deal for the personal opinions of Mr. Justice Heydon, 
President of the N.S. W. Arbitration Court, but it doesn’t say much for his logic. 

“On every hand the prices of commodities are going up. Meat is 50per cent dearer 
than it was a few months ago; bread is dearer, and house rents have not decreased, despite 
the fact that they were forced up in times of unparalleled prosperity. 

“In fact, it is safe to say that living is at least 20 per cent more expensive in New South 
Wales than just before the outbreak of War. 

“Now note the illogicalness of the position. 

“If the Big Business man desires—and he seems to be always desiring—to increase the 
price of his goods he can, and does, approach the Necessary Commodities Commission. 
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That Commission doesn’t tell him that, for the sake of the Empire, all such applications are 
‘off,’ and that the prices obtaining before the war and the imposition of the new tariff 
duties must continue to prevail. 

“Instead it invites him to step inside, considers his application, hears all the evidence— 
indeed, goes to a lot of trouble to get evidence—and then gives a decision, usually in favor 
of an increase. 

“Why should this illogical distinction be made between the man who has goods to sell 
and the man who has his labor to sell—especially as it is the latter’s labor which produces 
the former’s goods? 

“If things are to be left as they were in the one case, why notinthe other? What 
is the operating difference? 

“Has Labor organized, fought, suffered, and sacrificed to win elections and put its 
party in power only to give the exploiter all the advantages while it is brusquely requested 
to stay out on the doorstep? 

“One of these days when Mr. Justice Heydon isn’t too busy dilating on the political 
economy which he knows so little about he might answer these questions. 

“In the meantime Organized Labor would do well to answer them itself.” 

The conclusions of these workers who have tried the system of state 
regulation of hours and wages which many theorists have been trying to fasten 
upon American workers is most noteworthy. ‘Organized labor would do well 
to answer this question itself.’’ Whatever benefits organized labor establishes 
through its economic power and retains control in its own hands are the things 
alone upon which it can depend. 


Jurisdiction of Industrial Court 


It will be remembered that the authority of the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration permits it to determine any industrial matter. 

That authority was made to include control even over the labor press, 
as will be seen in the case of the cancellation of the registration of the New 
South Wales Amalgamated Railway and Tramway Service Association. 
This organization endeavored to enroll all unionists of every branch of the 
railroad industry into one union. When the 1912 act became operative the 
Railroad and Tramway ‘Traffic Association, which was organized on the 
principle that each group or section of workers could be best protected by 
separate organizations, tried to secure its representatives upon the wages 
board, although it was not registered. The Traffic Association charged that 
the Amalgamated Association had delayed the work of a previous board 
and had deliberately impeded the last board because of hostility to its 
chairman. ‘To substantiate the last charge the following was quoted from 
the official journal of the Amalgamated Association, The Co-operator: 

“Just here let me say, in parenthesis, that the meeting of the Railway Traffic Board 
has not been pushed on. The executives of the Association have been waiting for the new 
arbitration act to come into force in the hope that the millstone of Hamiltonism might 
be got rid of, and a big effort in this direction will be made.” 


Incensed by this plain statement, which the judge deemed contempt 
of,court, the registration was cancelled. This gave the Traffic Association 
the opportunity to secure registration and to get its members on the board. 
The Royal Commission, authorized to report on this and other matters to be 
specially considered with reference to the legislation of 1912, which was 
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under consideration, makes the following comment, which applies equally 
to all other workers who have not the right of registration: 

“But although the same class of workers was represented on the new board, and 
although the Amalgamated Association could have submitted claims and have had their 
witnesses examined, though not by their own counsel, it was no doubt a serious loss to the 
Amalgamated Association, which so far as the Traffic Wages Staff is concerned far outnum- 
bers its rival—the respective figures being 15,000 and 1,200. If a suitor has a claim to an 
estate and is entitled to bring that claim before a court in his own way and by counsel who 
instructs, it is no consolation to him to be told that his interests are being safeguarded 
by a distant and not too friendly cousin who is making a claim of a similar nature and on 
similar grounds to his own, which if granted will enure to his benefit.”’ 

That commission then makes this significant statement as to the power 
of the court: 

“With regard to the power of cancellation, I suggest that this should be limited to 
specified cases, and no longer left to give rise to such surprises as that which the union 
has experienced in the present case. The power of initiation which the court possesses 
should, as I have already suggested, be left as it is; but it is a provision foreign to ordinary 
judicial systems which casts upon a court so grave a responsibility, and arms it with so 
crushing a power, as that of expelling competent suitors forever from all rights of audience 
or remedy, and this for reasons undefined by Parliament and therefore, until a specific 
incident arises, undefinable by the court.” 

The New South Wales system of regulating industrial relations with all 
its authority and power makes provisions for all industrial problems except 
industrial freedom. ‘The judicial despotism which rules over industry main- 
tains many of the principles and practices which the workers of the United 
States of America have persistently denounced and opposed. Instead of being 
a workers’ paradise, New South Wales is rather a paradise for lawyers. 

There is nothing in the system of governmental regulation of industry 
as developed in New South Wales that is in conformity with the spirit or the 
genius of the people of the United States. 





TO A PEACE ADVOCATE 





Your work will not be vain; for out of war 

Will come the proofs, the ghastly, hideous proofs, 
Gathered from fortress, trench and corpse-strewn field, 
Witnessed by myriad wounds and broken hearts, 
Inscribed, in time, on sorrowing shafts and tombs, 
And writ at last on history’s calm page— 

Proofs of the truth you’ve made the whole world hear, 
Proofs of the truth the whole world yet will heed. 


When the red strife is but a memory, 

On new foundation will the nations build, 
And they will take for its chief corner-stone 
This stone rejected by the purblind kings. 


—John Finley 
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STRIKE OF PoRTO RICAN AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


By SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


HE agricultural workers on this Island 
declared themselves on a strike in 
Bayamon during the last days of 

January, which became general throughout 
the whole Island. 

About 30,000 agricultural workers of the 
sugar-cane fields and ‘some of the mills 
are at this time on strike. The bulk of them 
lack necessary organization and direction 
and all the necessary resources for striking. 
However, it has been necessary for me to 
intervene in this strike and lend to the work- 
ers all the help in my hand, for the simple 
reason that this is the most favorable way 
we have to teach the peasants the principles 
and aims of trade unionism, and the best 
occasion to create the most powerful organi- 
zation of the agricultural workers. 

This strike was spontaneously declared in 
Bayamon where the men were unable to sup- 
port themselves and their families with the 
wages they were receiving and also unable 
to suffer longer the bad treatment. After 
taking into consideration the deplorable 
conditions prevailing in the country, the 
low wages and long hours, and taking into 
consideration also the high prices for sugar 
which the companies obtained at this time 
in the American market, it seemed to me 
that no better opportunity would present 
itself to enforce the recommendations of the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in Philadelphia, Pa., in regard 
to the organization of the skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. 

But the old, old history when workingmen 
entertain any plan for freedom is repeated 
over again. As soon as the bosses realized 
that the slaves were trying to break their 
chains and to offer the labor movement the 
opportunity to be heard and the chance to 
create a powerful organization, repressive 
measures were undertaken and are actually 
in full force. It has been and it is my 
intention, when intervening in different 
towns involved by the strike, to effect a 


settlement where the entity and personality 
of the organized labor movement are recog- 
nized, and due to our efforts as trade union- 
ists, some agreements were reached after 
very hard work and discussion. But these 
agreements secured where I have appeared 
as a labor representative with the repre- 
sentatives of the capitalists and the Chief 
of the Bureau of Labor, have been broken 
by the capitalists and owners of the planta- 
tions, with the consent of the government 
represented by the Bureau of Labor as 
shown by a telegram of the Chief* of that Bu- 
reau. The capitalists and owners of the cane 
plantations and mills with this policy are 
making fun of the peasants and taking 
as a joke this serious conflict, creating 
despair and bitter feelings. 

The labor men are prosecuted, jailed, 
wounded and killed in the streets and coun- 
tries with the intention of stopping the ad- 
vancement of the labor movement and of 
cutting in the bud the aspiration for freedom 
of this peasant folk who produce the wealth 
of the Island. 

Telegrams from the different sections of 
the Island on strike give information of the 
brutalities and assaults of the police force 
to the strikers. The most serious casualties 
have taken place in Vieques. 

Vieques is a small island situated in the 
eastern part of Porto Rico, which belongs 
to the United States and to Porto Rico, 
and which is under the government and con- 
trol of this same country. On this island of 
Vieques, nine miles long and two miles 
wide, there are established four sugar mills 
of different corporations. When the in- 
habitants of Vieques realized the price 
of sugar and compared their actual situa- 
tion with that of other towns of Porto Rico, 
they thought they were entitled to better 
their conditions, and went on strike. Straight- 
c *This is the same Chief who last year when the cigarmakers 


were engaged in their great strike, urged them to return to 
work upon the employers’ conditions; they held out and won 


x 


a great victory.—S. G. 























way the plots and combinations of the 
capitalists and some officials of the gov- 
ernment reached them also, and on Febru- 
ary 16, while coming from the country to the 
city in a great parade to hold a meeting 
in the town, they were assaulted by the 
police and foremen of the sugar-cane planta- 
tions, and some of them hunted as beasts. 
The parade was violently dissolved by the 
guns of the policemen and foremen. Four 
of the agricultural workers were left on the 
ground dead, more than ten wounded, and 
in order to justify the violence, more than 
one hundred men were jailed. At present 
there are in jail more than fifty, against 
whom charges have been preferred. The 
last information received from Vieques 
is that the police force has compelled the 
financial secrétary to close down the doors 
of headquarters of the local unions affiliated 
to the A. F. of L. 

According to the old policy of tyranny the 
government has absolutely adhered to the 
bosses and the privileged, the police force has 
been put at their disposal to-force the agri- 
cultural workers to return to work, or to com- 
pel them to leave the houses where they 
are living, if they will not go to work 
under the old conditions. When the work- 
ers protest against those actions they are 
brutally wounded, jailed and killed. 

The bosses have also been granted the 
privilege of having a private corps of guards 
armed to the teeth to work as strike-breakers 
and hunters of strikers. All the public 
police force, under the pretense of keeping 
order and guaranteeing the properties, is 
in the service of the private corporations, 
landlords and capitalists, to break the strike, 
to force men to work, while they enjoy 
their banquets and drinks. In almost all 
the towns where the workingmen are strik- 
ing, the local headquarters of the police 
force are installed within the sugar mills or 
under their premises, the men of the force 
are fed by the plantations’ owners, and the 
horses used by the police to ride on horse- 
back to hunt the strikers are also given by 
the bosses. 

The constitutional rights of free speech 
and free press have also been suspended and 
martial law has been practically declared. 
The Governor has made public to the people 
of Porto Rico by means of a proclamation 
that all the rural zone is under the control 
of the police force, and that no meeting or 
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manifestation will be tolerated by the 
police. 

From the investigation directly practiced 
by Organizer P. Rivera Martinez, of -the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica at Juncos, it has been proved that the 
police disbanded violently and illegally a 
peaceful parade of agricultural workmen, 
who were out on strike on February 4. 
Twelve strikers were clubbed by the police 
and wounded. Despite the fact that a num- 
ber of pistol shots were fired by the police, 
nobody was wounded by the bullets. No- 
body was arrested at the time of disbanding 
the parade, but the wounded, upon pre- 
senting themselves at the hospital to be 
cured, were arrested by the police to justify 
their brutal action, and later sentenced with- 
out even giving them any reasonable time to 
prepare their defense or to be represented 
by a lawyer. The flags which the strikers 
carried in the procession, even the Ameri- 
can flag, were torn by the police from the 
hands of those who bore them. 

On February 16, in Vieques, the strikers 
upon going into the town in the attitude of 
orderly workers, were attacked by the 
police and the managers or foremen of the 
sugar estates. Four workmen were killed, 
three of them wounded quite seriously and 
six more sustained lesser wounds. The 
wounded were victims of the policemen’s 
bullets and slug shots, and the dead not only 
fell a target to the bullets of the police, but 
also to the bullets of the foremen of the 
centrals (sugar mills). 

The laborers in defending themselves 
wounded two policemen with their machetes. 
More than one hundred arrests followed. 
In the town the police scattered the people 
with shots and blows. There was great 
dread in the town. The police closed the 
Federation office. Those who took part in 
this investigation were Organizer P. Rivera 
Martinez, Julio Aybar, Member of the 
House of Delegates, and Brother Bolivar 
Ochart. 

At Anasco the police often attacked the 
country folk who were striking, and a meet- 
ing was dissolved amidst shots and blows. 
Five workers sustained wounds. At Arecibo 
a gathering was dispersed, an American flag 
was torn from the hands of an aged country 
striker, and he himself was hit by the police- 
man’s billy. Two labor speakers were 
criminally clubbed at 4 a. m. in a country 
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district called ‘‘Dominguito,” at Arecibo, 
after which the police took care to conceal 
their names, and it is not even known today 
who did the clubbing. - 

At Humacao, five countrymen were 
clubbed and a gathering was dispersed. 
At San Lorenzo, a meeting was violently 
dispersed by the police. The police were 
openly doing the bidding of the owners of the 
sugar estates. They live, eat and drink in 
quarters provided for them on the estates 
and sugar mills. 

Governor Yager promised that he would 
give the unfortunate country folk protec- 
tion against illegal onslaught, but the next 
day the police exercised violence to a still 
greater degree. The landowners bank- 
ers and stockholders with the help of the 
capitalistic press are daily spreading un- 
truths against the strikers. The Governor 


turned over to the police the whole rural 
region and these in their turn have forbidden 
that there should be any public meeting, 
gatherings, parades, and that not even groups 
of ten persons on the highways and barriers 
of the whole Island, though it were shown 
that such gatherings are ef an orderly and 


peaceful character. 

Martial law was practically declared by 
the police, and attacks upon the persons 
were accumulating rapidly to the discredit 
of the police who kept on terrorizing the 
country people. 

The representatives of the A. F. of L. 
were forbidden to call open-air meetings of 
the workmen throughout the rural zone. 

When I asked the Governor to interfere 
with the violation of the Constitution by the 
police, he gave me assurance that he would 
do it, and that he would give me a copy of 
his order, but he has not made good his 
promise up to the present time, and thus it is 
that the wish of the police is secured, 
namely, that of breaking the strike of the 
poor country workers through fear and 
intimidation, through persecution and the 
“stick.” The Bureau of Labor is only an 
agent of the government which stands in 
favor of the landowners in this connec- 
tion. 

In a statement given to the press it is 
quoted as saying: ‘“The landowners have 
proved themselves to be possessed of the 
confidence and regard which this Bureau 
has for them and for which we are sincerely 
grateful toward them.” 


The following telegram was sent by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Labor: 

“Domingo Santos, Fajardo, P. R. Mr. Bird, 
Manager of the Fajardo Sugar Company, has 
officially informed the government that working- 
men are not fulfilling their part of the contract, 
which makes it therefore void. I trust all differ- 
ences will work out REGARDLESS of strike. 

(Signed) Bills.” 


This telegram was sent after the Sugar 
Growers’ Association and Corporations had 
agreed not to sign any terms of agreement 
with the workers or agree upon any wage- 
scale. More than 1,000 country workers in 
Fajardo filed complaints duly sworn to be- 
fore a judge protesting against the attitude 
of the Chief of the Labor Bureau in com- 
bination with the landowners. 

February 28, according to the repeated re- 
quests from the different towns on strike, 
I concluded that it was necessary for me to 
pay a visit to different towns and cities, to 
take advantage of an unusual opportunity 
to organize agricultural workers into the 
most powerful organization in the Island. 

I requested the organizer of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union, and some other officers of 
organized labor in Porto Rico to accompany 
me in order to be able to hold a meeting in 
each of the towns in the eastern and southern 
parts of Porto Rico which are on strike. 

On February 28 we left San Juan and the 
first town where we stopped was Yabucoa. 
There were about two thousand men on 
strike. They have been denied the con- 
stitutional rights of speaking and assembling 
when they want and where they legally 
please, and at the time we reached Yabucoa, 
the workingmen had been unable to hold a 
meeting during the two weeks they had 
been on strike. 

I requested the local committee of the 
strike that the tribune be placed in the 
Plaza, and while I was speaking, I was or- 
dered by the Chief of Police to leave the 
place on the ground that the mayor of the 
city, who is interested in business and the 
main enemy of the strikers, had not given 
his permission to hold the meeting there. I 
had to come down from the tribune, and 
then it was placed in one of the extremes of 
the town. 

From Yabucoa, I sent to the Governor of 
Porto Rico the following telegram : 

“‘Yabucoa, P. R., Feb. 28, 1915. Hon. Arthur 
Yager, Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 
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When I was speaking at the plaza of this town the 
police told me I had to dissolve the meeting because 
the Mayor said that there was not permit to hold the 
meeting at the Plaza. He refused many times to 
give permit. Santiago Iglesias, Gen. Org. A. F. of 
| as 


After having held a monster meeting at 
Yabucoa, at which all the orators and I did 
our part, and where the conditions prevail- 
ing are notoriously prejudiced against the 
strikers, we proceeded to Maunabo. From 
Maunabo I had to setid the Governor of 
Porto Rico the following telegram: 


“‘Maunabo, Feb. 28, 1915. Hon. Arthur Yager, 
Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. Agricul- 
tural workers of Barrios, Palo Seco, Lisa, and 
Matuyas had to return back their homes because 
police prohibited them to walk town certainly to 
prevent them to attend a labor meeting where the 
Labor Federatiori representatives were going to ad- 
prs x the people. Santiago Iglesias, Gen. Org. A. F. 
rs) = 


The Governor of Porto Rico up to this 
date, March 3, has given no answer to the 
two telegrams quoted. At Maunabo we did 
all we could to help the strikers and to bring 
the parties to terms, and we reached at last 
an agreement by which the hours of labor for 
the agricultural workers were reduced to nine 
and wages of 50 and 55 cents per day were in- 
creased to 80 cents. 

After having held a meeting there and 
leaving all things settled at Maunabo, and 
the agreement signed, we proceeded to 
Guayama, where we also held another meet- 
ing lasting to 1 o’clock March 1, and in 
which two lawyers participated who are 
actually in sympathy with the strike, and 
who have co-operated in the agitation and 
maintenance and defense of the same. 

On March | we left Guayama and went to 
Ponce via Salinas. In view of the conditions 
prevailing in Ponce and the necessity for 
our returning to San Juan as soon as pos- 
sible to pay attention to some other im- 
portant matters, we had already decided not 
to take part in the meeting of Ponce and had 
already taken the automobile to return. 
But a commission composed of members of 
the local unions of Ponce, among whom were 
officials of the Cigarmakers’ Union 449, re- 
quested us in the name of that organization 
and of the agricultural workers to take 
part in the open-air meeting, and then we 
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agreed that the automobile would remain 
near the place where the meeting was to be 
held to be taken by us immediately after 
having done our duty. 

The meeting was opened in the evening at 
half past seven, and the members of the or- 
ganized labor movement participated. After 
I had spoken for about an hour, and was 
making the statement that the police could 
not be placed on an impartial and inde- 
pendent position while having their quarters 
in the premises of the sugar mills and planta- 
tions, while eating and drinking with the 
bosses, while using the horses of the sugar 
mill owners under the pretense of guaran- 
teeing the properties, I was brutally ordered 
to leave the tribune, while the Captain of 
Police Fernandez Nater cried: ““This meet- 
—— finished.” 

hen the police were ordered to dissolve 
the meeting, the workers were shot and 
clubbed. The result of this social crime 
committed against the people was a poor 
man dead and several wounded. Organizer 
Rivera Martinez, myself and all my fellows 
from San Juan in the commission were ar- 
rested and placed under a bail of $2,000. 
From Ponce I sent the Governor the follow- 
ing telegram: 

“‘Hon. Arthur Yager, Governor of Porto Rico, 
San Juan, P. R. Last night police dissolved a 
peaceful meeting while I was speaking, shooting 
and clubbing poor peasants. One dead and several 
wounded. Seven labor representatives and myself 
were jailed accused of riot. This fact is very de- 
plorable and respectfully protest against unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable disregarding of constitutional 
rights. Santiago Iglesias, Gen. Org. A. F. of L.”’ 


No. answer has been given to the quoted 
telegram. We remained in jail up to half 
past 12 of the night of March 2, when 
we were provisionally set free under bail of 
$300 each. We returned to San Juan. 

The offices of the Federation in Ponce were 
searched by the police who violently 
broke the locks of the desks and took papers 
and documents of the strike committee. 

If the federal authorities do not take rapid 
and energetic actions in favor of the Ameri- 
can Constitution and in behalf of the Porto 
Rican laborers, we fear that the labor or- 
ganizations may be swept from the Island, 
and the workers revert to the old days of 
peonage under Spanish domination. 





Trade unions are the bulwarks of modern democracies.—Wm. E. Gladstone. 
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MAKE UNIONISM EFFECTIVE 


By JosepH F. VALENTINE, 
{President of International Molders’ Union of North America 


ESOLUTION No. 34, adopted at the 
Seattle Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, directs attention 

to one of the vital factors connected with 
the success of the trade union movement, 
which can well be discussed more frequently 
than it has been with advantage to the 
wage-earner. 

To say that as workmen we organize to 
strike would be a misstatement, but to 
say that we organize so that we can act 
unitedly in all matters affecting our terms 
of employment, and that at times we find 
it necessary to strike, would probably be an 
accurate definition of our purposes. When 
we do strike it is with the object of securing 
some condition to which we feel we are en- 
titled, and to secure this our reserve strength 
must be sufficient to carry us through a pe- 
riod during which the employer’s mind grad- 
ually reaches a stage where consideration 
of the contest leads him to believe that a 
basis of agreement can be reached which he is 
willing to accept. 

This period may vary from a few days to 
many months, but during all of this time, 
whatever it may be, the workmen must 
either be supplied with food and shelter or 
surrender their effort because of sheer ex- 
haustion. Strikers can not exist on enthusi- 
asm, courage and loyalty to a principle 
alone; they must eat and be clothed as well, 
and their wives and children must not lack 
food, clothing and shelter. From some 
source the strikers must be given financial 
relief. 

If there is one thing that stands out 
prominently in the history of our most suc- 
cessful trade unions, it is that the nature of 
this financial relief, its extent and regularity, 
has had much to do not only in the winning 
of their strikes but, what is as important, 
in the successful negotiation of trade agree- 
ments with employers. The moral effect of a 
substantial reserve in the trade union treas- 
ury is a powerful one upon workmen and 
employers alike. The very fact that work- 
men will contribute money year after year 


for the purpose of self-protection conveys 
the impression that there is something sub- 
stantial about the men and their organiza- 
tion. There is in it an evidence of practical 
methods and definite purpose which un- 
questionably influences the employers’ mind, 
for whether he be antagonistic or not, he 
appreciates the difference between sound 
financial systems and happy-go-lucky 
methods. It occasionally requires more 
time for some groups of trade unionists to 
learn the lesson that each group must pre- 
pare itself in advance for the day when it 
may be suddenly called upon to meet the 
problems arising from a rupture of working 
relations with employers, and to learn the 
lesson as some workmen have, is to pay an 
exceedingly costly price for a course in the 
school of experience. 

There are some self-evident facts which 
every trade unionist must face when a strike 
lengthens into weeks and months, the 
stfikers must be supported from the funds 
of their own organization, or from dona- 
tions from the members of other trade unions 
or from the public. Funds from some 
source must be available or the strikers must 
surrender. ‘Trade unions are proverbial for 
the generous assistance which they render 
to each other, but it would be a fatal policy 
to feel that we need not heed for tomorrow, 
because if trouble comes others will donate 
funds they have accumulated for their own 
protection, and give them to us to use, even 
though in our own improvidence we 
have neither been willing to pay adequate 
dues into our treasury, or husband our funds 
during good times. 

We are allies in this great trade union 
movement of ours. We believe in uniting 
our moral and financial strength, and we 
teach the doctrine that the weakest must be 
protected by the stronger, but we can not 
cause the weakest to feel that others will 
always come to their rescue if they fail to 
make proper efforts to strengthen them- 
selves. An ally on the battlefield, full of 
courage but without ammunition, is more of 
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an incumbrance and a source of danger than 
a supporting strength and when the cam- 
paign is on, when the battle line is far ilung, 
there can be but little sparing of ammuni- 
tion for the unprepared ally. 

But after all it is not argument but ex- 
perience which supplies the surest guide. 
The history of trade unionism in America 
is an open book. It contains the record of 
national trade unions which, from the date 
of their birth, have gained in strength and 
it also tells us of organizations once powerful 
in numbers which have passed out of exist- 
ence. In addition it tells the story of the 
organizations which compose the A. F. of L. 
and the degree of success which each is mak- 
ing in securing improved conditions for its 
members. It,tells us of some organizations 
which accomplish more than others, qualities 
of leadership, sound methods of organiza- 
tion play their part in this, but I am probably 
well within the facts in believing that 
the financial system adopted has been a 
prominent if not the most prominent factor. 
Looking the field over as it is today we 
find that the international unions, without 
exception, whose members pay the highest 
dues and accumulate adequate defense 
funds, are making the most progress, while 
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the organizations with the poorest financial 
systems or basis lag furthest behind in the 
march towards improved terms of employ- 
ment. 

The experience of the International 
Molders’ Union of North America for the 
last fifty-six years of its existence has 
proved to its members that their progress 
can be measured by the changes in their 
financial systems. They were weak when 
their dues were low. They suffered defeat 
when victories could have been won had 
their been funds to support striking mem- 
bers, and they set their feet upon a solid 
foundation only when they determined to pay 
sufficient dues to assure every striker the 
payment of a definite strike benefit regularly 
every week, whether the strike lasted for 
weeks and months and even years, for I 
have in mind a strike where for twenty-nine 
months our members were on strike before a 
settlement could be reached with the em- 
ployer and the settlement was a victory. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that one 
of the weakest spots in our movement is the 
inadequate dues paid by some trade union- 
ists, and their failure during good times or 
peaceful ones to accumulate funds for the 
day of trial. 





THE KANSAS LABOR STATUTE CASE AND 
THE SUPREME COURT 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POLICE POWER OF THE STATE 


By Harry W. LADLER, Ph.D. 


OLLOWING closely in the wake of the 
Danbury Hatters’ case, the decision in 
the Kansas Labor Statute Case (Cop- 

page vs. Kansas), handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
January 25, 1915, has been taken by thou- 
sands of citizens as but another evidence of 
the economic bias of our judiciary and of its 
utter failure adequately to adjust ancient 
legal principles to the intricate industrial 
life of today. 

The Kansas decision in substance declared 


| unconstitutional a state statute which pre- 


vented an employer from forcing an em- 





ploye to agree not to join a trade union 
during his term of service. By this decision 
it is thus seen to be perfectly legal for an 
employer to cease relations with (or “‘boy- 
cott’’) a worker, if he does not “boycott” 
union labor. ‘The conclusions reached are 
even more adverse to labor than are those 
in the famous Adair decision of 1908, which, 
according to many labor leaders, virtually 
legalized the blacklist. 

From the purely labor standpoint, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether the decision will 
have great practical effect, inasmuch as 
neither the Kansas statute nor the statute of 
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any other state is likely to prevent an 
employer so inclined from discriminating 
covertly or otherwise against a union man. 
Its chief importance, from the standpoint 
of those interested in social legislation, lies 
in the limits laid down therein to the exercise 
of the police power of the state, limits dis- 
couragingly narrow; if we consider only the 
majority opinion. 

One ray of hope that labor might obtain 
from the majority view is that, if the court 
held to the same conception of that which 
constitutes coercion, when asked to inter- 
pret the meaning of the boycott clause in the 
Clayton Antitrust bill, even the compound 
boycott might logically be considered legal 
under this act. 

The facts of the Coppage case are briefly 
as follows: In 1903 a Kansas statute 
was passed making it a misdemeanor for 
any employer to require a worker to agree 
not to join a labor union or remain as a 
member of such, as a condition of obtaining 
or retaining a position. On July 1, 1911, 
T. B. Coppage, superintendent of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway Company, 
at Fort Scott, Kansas, requested A. R. 
Hedges, a switchman, to sign an agree- 
ment that he would withdraw from the 
Switchmen’s Union of America and re- 
main outside of its ranks so long as he was 
employed by the company. Hedges refused 
to comply and was discharged. Legal 
- proceedings followed. The case finally 
reached the Kansas Supreme Court, where 
the constitutionality of the statute was up- 
held. On January 25 of this year the 
Kansas judgment was reversed by the 
United States Supreme Court, Justice 
- Pitney rendering the decision. Justice 
Holmes dissented on the same grounds as in 
the Adair Case of 1908, and Justice Day 
issued a separate dissenting opinion, con- 
curred in by Justice Hughes. 

Justice Pitney contended that the statute 
in question constituted an interference with 
liberty of contract guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and thus must be 
deemed to be arbitrary, “‘unless it be sup- 
portable as a reasonable exercise of the 
police power of the state.’’ A statute, he 
declared, may be sustained as a legitimate 
exercise of this police power if it is passed 
to prevent coercion and to promote the 
public health, safety, morals or general wel- 
fare of the people. No coercion, however, 


here appears—the plaintiff was absolutely 
free to choose whether he wished to retain 
his membership in the trade union or to 
keep his job. The act bears no possible rela- 
tion to the public welfare, etc., ‘‘beyond the 
supposed desirability of leveling inequalities 
of fortune by depriving one who has prop- 
erty of some part of what is characterized 
as his ‘financial independence.’” An en- 
deavor so to level inequalities would deny 
to citizens the right of private property 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
since inequality is the inevitable result of a 
system of private property. 

Justice Holmes, as in the Adair case, took 
a more enlightened view and showed that 
the statute, far from interfering with free- 
dom of contract, might be looked upon as 
actually preparing the way for such free- 
dom. He declared: 


“In present conditions a workman may not 
unnaturally believe that only by belonging to a 
union can he secure a contract that shall be fair 
to him. If that belief, whether right or wrong, may 
be held by a reasonable man, it seems to me that it 
may be enforced by law in order to establish the 
equality of position between the parties in which 
liberty of contract begins. Whether in the long run it 
is wise for the workingmen toenact legislation of this 
sort is not my concern, but I am strongly of the 
opinion that there is nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States to prevent it.’’ (Italics are the 
authors.) 


Justice Day, in opposing the majority 
view, declared that the right of contract 
was not absolute; that those who attack the 
legislation have the burden of proving that 
it conflicts with some constitutional re- 
straint or that the public welfare is not sub- 
served by the legislation; that the local 
legislature is itself a judge of the necessity 
of such legislation, and that the legislature’s 
enactments might be set aside only if they 
can be shown to be arbitrary and capricious. 
Since this statute simply protected the 
legal right of an employe to join a union, its 
passage could not be considered an abuse 
of legislative power. 

The Justice also declared that the court 
had no right to inquire into the motives of 
the legislature and that even if the object 
of the statute was that of equalizing the 
relative positions of contractual parties, and 
of protecting ‘those who might otherwise be 
unable to protect themselves,’ no substan- 
tial objection could be raised. 

Justice Day scoffed at the assertion that 
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coercion is not present when an employer 
forces an employe either to sign an agree- 
ment to leave a union or leave his job. 
“In view of the relative position of employer 
and employed,” he declared, “who is to 
deny that the stipulation here insisted upon 
and forbidden by the law is essentially coer- 
cive? No forms of words can strip it of its 
true character.” 

The Adair case was distinguished from 
the Kansas case on the ground that in the 
former, the statute in question prevented 
the employer from discharging a worker 
on account of his connection with organized 
labor. The Kansas statute prevented an 
employer from forcing an agreement that 
the worker at no future time during his em- 
ployment shall join a union. Although a 
state might not be able to prevent an em- 
ployer from discharging a worker because he 
resorted to the courts for redress, the justice 
held, it could prevent him from requiring 
his workers to agree never in the future to 
bring such an action to court. 

Justice Day was also of the opinion that 
the court would have decided otherwise than 
it did if a similar law had been passed to 
protect employers in their legal associations. 
He said: 

“‘An analogous case, viewed from the employer’s 
standpoint, would be: Can the state, in the exercise 
of its legislative power, reach concerted effort of 
employes intended to coerce the employer as a con- 
dition of hiring labor that he shall engage in writing 
to give up his privilege of association with other em- 
ployers in legal organizations, corporate or other- 
wise, having for their object a united effort to pro- 
mote by legal means that which employers believe 
to be for the best interest of their business?”’ 


We can not help but feel with the dis- 
senting justices that the Kansas statute 
was a legitimate exercise of the police power 
of the state; that in inquiring into the 
motives of the legislature, the court unduly 
interfered with the legislative function; 
that, in concentrating on the alleged rights 
of the employer, it interfered unduly with 
those of the worker, and that the legisla- 
ture can reasonably step in to lessen gross 
inequalities of position under the police 
power of the state. While we also agree that 
there is a real distinction between the 
Kansas statute and the Erdman provision 
dealt with in the Adair case, difference or no 
difference, the constitutionality of the former 
statute should have been sustained. 
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If the judges really desired to protect 
“liberty of contract”—and that be more 
than a meaningless phrase—one is forced 
to the conclusion that they were by their 
decision defeating their own ends. As 
Justice Holmes well points out, liberty of 
contract is impossible unless there is some 
degree of equality of position between the 
contracting parties. Dependent for work 
on those who own the machinery of industry; 
forced for the most part to accept a mere 
subsistence wage through fear of the com- 
petition of the man out of work; financially 
weaker than the employer and lacking the 
latter’s knowledge of the art of bargaining; 
unacquainted with the condition of his em- 
ployer’s exchequer; with but one com- 
modity to sell—and that the most perishable, 
of all—labor power, the individual wage- 
earner in our modern competitive system 
is in no real sense on an equality with the 
employing class, and all talk of liberty of 
contract between him and the employer 
generally indicates a naive conception of 
things as they are. Only through organiza- 
tion can liberty of contract be secured. A 
statute which protects the worker in his or- 
ganization, far from interfering with con- 
tractual freedom, is likely to help in making 
such freedom a possibility. 

Granting, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that in a technical sense, freedom of 
contract was interfered with by the Kansas 
statute, does it require a great stretch of 
the imagination on the part of those con- 
versant with the industrial struggle, to con- 
ceive of such a statute as being legitimately 
intended to subserve the public welfare, and 
thus as being within the police power 
of the state? Will not the great majority 
of students of present conditions testify to 
the fact that organized labor has, for the 
most, conserved the general welfare, that it 
has raised the standard of living of tens of 
thousands of workers and has greatly de- 
veloped their potentialities through asso- 
ciated life and struggle? Is it not time for 
more of our judges to follow the lead of such 
men as Justice Holmes, and occasionally; to 
apply legal formula to present day facts? 
Is it not time for them, when rendering 
their decisions, to keep in mind the thought 
of the Illinois judge: “What we know as 
men we can not be unmindful of as 
judges?” 





“The labor power of a tuman being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 
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“The labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article of com- 

merce.” Labor power is life. Human life is sacred. 
on The human body is the temple of that sacred something 
EMANCIPATOR that gives men dignity, greatness and goodness. As this 

concept of the sacredness of human life lays hold of men, 
they revolt at the desecration which human slavery sanctions. Yet for twenty- 
five years the seamen of the United States have been asking their freedom 
at the hands of Congress, because only law can remedy the defects of law. 

With the passing of the centuries one after another class of slaves has 
won freedom until only one group of workers remained, the sailors, the last of 
the bondmen. The sailors the world over labored under contracts enforcible 
by imprisonment. The sailors of the United States gave up the rights of 
manhood when they signed papers to sail on privately owned vessels. They 
were powerless to control freedom, wages or conditions of work. 

Yet there were among American sailors those whose minds were free 
though their bodies were their masters. Their spirits chafed in the bitterness 
of injustice. 

Sailors were not in a position to get their wrongs before the nation. 
They were away, isolated, deprived of ordinary recourses of wronged citi- 
zens. Occasionally the world heard of the hardships of their lot, and some- 
times heard stories of cruelty and brutality that seemed scarcely human. 
But nothing was done. 

About twenty-five years ago there came ashore a representative of these 
sailors, a leader who holds freedom sacred. ‘There have been few men who feel 
more keenly the meaning of freedom or understand more thoroughly what 
constitutes freedom. He spoke the language of freedom and the intensity of 
his heart’s desire burned those words into the minds of men. His earnestness 
was his power. With epigrammatic force he coined the terms with which to 
describe the seamen’s bondage and to interpret their ideals. No greater state 
paper has been written than the Decay of Seamanship. It voices the 
yearning of a human soul that men might have freedom and life. 

He had caught the spirit of the old Norse sea kings who pitted the brain 
and brawn of their manhood against the forces of the sea, who knew no 
masters but accepted freedom or death. But law had chained the sailors to the 
boats. Like the serfs of old, their labor belonged to their masters and they 
might not at will leave their vessels even when in safe harbor. 

This unfreedom resulted in the decline of seamanship. Wages were 
lowered. Whenever better opportunities opened up, the able, virile men who 
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had followed sea now turned inland. The. places were taken by those whose 
spirits and whose standards of life did not make them revolt at the wages 
and conditions which were the lot of seamen. 

It has been the mission of Andrew Furuseth to restore to the seamen 
their ancient heritage of freedom and to restore free men to the high seas. 

It is not given to every man to see his life’s work crowned by victory, 
but Andrew Furuseth is among those to whom has been permitted that 
great gratification. On March 4, 1915, President Wilson signed the seamen’s 
bill—an act to promote the welfare of American seamen, to promote safety at 
sea, and to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and to 
secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto. 

This is a law of international significance. It makes the soil of America 
sacred land upon which no bondman may set foot without losing his fetters. 

The seamen’s legislation not only frees American seamen on American 
soil but in all of the ports of the world, and bestows the same freedom upon the 
seamen of every vessel coming into American ports. The law abolishes 
the imprisonment penalty that previously could be imposed upon all sea- 
men for quitting work on his vessel in a foreign port, and releases American 
consuls from their obligations to act as “‘slave catchers’’ for American ships in 
foreign ports. All parts of treaties which provide for the arrest and imprison- 
ment of sailors and officers quitting foreign merchant vessels in American 
ports are abolished. 

The legislation provides for the regulation of hours of work and of the 
payment, allotment and attachment of wages. It establishes better and 
specific standards regulating the living quarters of the sailors and the pro- 
visions for their personal comfort and welfare. It requires better provisions 
for the safety of all on board the vessel. Under the new legislation 
seamen have the right to demand an inspection of the vessel to test its 
seaworthiness. : 

But the important change that has a revolutionary possibility is the 
section concerned with the qualifications of the sailors who man the vessels. 
The qualifications for able seamen demand that those into whose hands is placed 
the safety of the human lives on the vessel, shall have skill, efficiency, resource- 
fulness. These are qualities of free men. This part of the law means that 
Americans will return to service on the sea, a service in which they earned 
great fame, and will again. Freedom, better conditions, possibilities for in- 
creased betterment will establish American standards necessary for American 
seamen. The seamen’s law, known for years as Andrew Furuseth’s bill, is 
one of the great acts of legislation. It makes sacred those human rights which 
are the very heart of human freedom. 

The American Federation of Labor very materially and effectively aided 
in the years of effort to secure the enactment of the seamen’s bill; its officers 
contributed their fullest support. In the Bill of Grievances formulated by 
the great conference of the officers of international unions in Washington, 
1906, the demand for the seamen’s bill was given a conspicuous place. But 
all said and done it is only a just appreciation to say that to Andrew Furuseth 
is due the honor and the glory not only for the great triumph, but for the 
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terrific contest. And what a contest it was is scarcely in the power of any one 
to tell. 

The Seamen’s Act has a rightful place among those really important 
American legislative acts that dedicated our soil to freedom. It belongs 
along with the emancipation proclamation of Lincoln and the legislative 
declaration of Congress, ‘“That the labor power of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.” 





An injunction issued by the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois, emphasizes 
the necessity for the enactment in all states of laws to regu- 


REMEDY late and to limit within the states the issuance of injunctions 
STATE i : : nn ae . 

INJUNCTION 3” industrial disputes. The janitors struck for better condi- 
ABUSE tions. The milk drivers were drawn into the strike. The 


employers applied to a friendly court for assistance in de- 
feating the strike. The court gave most timely and generous assistance. 
Everybody who knew anything about the strike was ordered to boycott the 
janitors’ strike and to desist from anything that would in any degree assist 
them in their efforts to secure better conditions. 

By the Chicago injunction the court presumes to command the janitors’ 
union, the milk drivers’ union and all persons who may be assisting them or 
who may have knowledge of what they are doing, to desist and refrain abso- 
lutely from doing the following acts which the judge deemed contrary to 
equity and good conscience: 

From picketing or patrolling in the vicinity of buildings, or where supplies 
are taken into the buildings. From organizing or even attempting to organize 
or maintain, or engage in a boycott against either the occupants of the build- 
ings or any one who might do business with them or from influencing or even 
attempting to influence firms to be neutral in the janitors’ strike. Note that 
the judge includes intentions under the purview of his custodianship of 
good conscience. Moreover, no one may call or even threaten to call a strike 
that would be helpful to the janitors’ cause. : 

With whole hearted zeal to help the employers of janitors the court 
clothes his command in terms of world-wide application—no one may molest, 
intimidate, annoy, interfere with, injure, hinder, stop or obstruct firms who 
do business or seek to do business or ordinarily might do business with com- 
plainants, for the purpose of lending aid or comfort to the janitors. 

But the judge had not yet reached the limit of his ingenuity in isolating 
the janitors. He commanded that there be no spying or system of espionage 
upon the buildings, their occupants or any persons delivering goods there. 

Then to make the measure of his zeal full to overflowing the court com- 
manded that no printed or other matter be exhibited or distributed that would 
arouse sympathy for the janitors among those delivering supplies, seeking to 
deliver supplies or who ordinarily might deliver supplies to the occupants of 
the buildings designated. 
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It would be hard to imagine assumption of more sweeping authority 
than that of the Superior Court of Cook County in its injunction to co-operate 
with employers to defeat the purposes of the janitors. 

That injunction demonstrates the imperative necessity for immediate 
legislation to regulate and limit the use of injunctions in those relations over 
which the states have jurisdiction as the labor sections of the Clayton Anti- 
trust act regulate and limit the use of injunctions in relations which come 
under federal jurisdiction. 

State legislation is necessary to supplement federal legislation to assure 
workers industrial justice in all employments. 

The Philadelphia Convention instructed the Executive Council to draw 
up such amendments as might be deemed necessary to make the Massachu- 
setts injunction law a model to be recommended to all affiliated organizations 
for enactment by the various state legislatures. 

The following is the text of the proposed law which the Executive Council 
recommends: 


Beit Enacted, Etc.: 

SECTION 1. It shall not be unlawful for working men and women to organize them- 
selves into, or carry on labor unions for the purpose of lessening the hours of labor or increas- 
ing the wages or bettering the condition of the members of such organizations; or carrying 
out their legitimate purposes as freely as they could do if acting singly. 

Section 2. No restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of this 
state, or any judge or judges thereof in any case involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury 
to property or to a property, right of the party making the application, for which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be described 
with particularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant 
or by his agent or attorney. 

SEcTION 3. No restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor; or from recommending, advising or persuading others so to 
do; or from attending at any place where any person or persons may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of obtaining or communicating information, or from persuading any such person to; 
work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize any party to such dispute; 
or from recommending, advising, or persuading others so to do; or from paying or giving to, 
or withholding from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys 
or things of value; or from assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; or from 
doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by a 
single individual; nor shall any of the acts specified in this section be considered or held to 
be illegal or unlawful in any court of this state. 

Section 4. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce; 
and the right to enter into the relation of employer and employe, or to change that relation; 
or to assume and create a new relation for employer and employe; or to perform and carry 
on business with any person in any place; or to do work and labor as an employe, shall be 
held and construed to be a personal and not a property right. In all cases involving the 
violation of the contract of employment, either by the employe or employer where no 
irreparable damage is about to be committed upon the property or property right of either, 
no injunction shall be granted, but the parties shall be left to their remedy at law. 

SEcTION 5. No persons shall be indicted, prosecuted, or tried in any court of this state 
for entering into or carrying on any arrangement, agreement or combination between them- 
selves made with a view of lessening the number of hours of labor or increasing wages or 
bettering the condition of workingmen, or for any act done in pursuance thereof, unless 
such act is in itself forbidden by law if done by a single individual. 
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The power that most insistently upholds American standards is the trade 
union movement. It has established and maintained them 
in many industries. It is the fighting force that is striving 
to restore them where conditions of work and low wages 
have driven out workers with American standards of living. 
For years it has been fighting to restore American seamen to the vessels on our 
lakes and oceans and has won that victory. It has been endeavoring to shut 
out the hordes who displace American workers becausé their lower 
standards of living conform to low-wage ideals. 

The working people are primarily national and patriotic. Practical 
patriotism was the motive of the legislature and of the working people of 
New York in passing the law to prohibit the employment of alien laborers on 
the public works of the state. The purpose was to give the first chance of 
employment to American workmen, to American citizens. 

This the highest court of the state of New York declared rightful and 
lawful. The state when acting as an employer had the right to spend the 
people’s money to promote the greatest welfare of citizens. 

However, those who profit by paying low wages to aliens, thereby ex- 
ploiting both American and immigrant workers, have tried to create the 
impression that the discharge of alien laborers obstructed work on the sub- 
ways, and thereby increased the already grave conditions of unemployment 
Employers have used every agency to disseminate false ideas of the reasons 
for stopping the work. When the court declared the law constitutional, work 
was stopped in the subways and canal construction because alien laborers 
had been employed in such preponderant proportions. Employers tried to 
create the impression that citizen workmen could not be obtained. Yet the 
bread lines of New York City were a matter of national information. The 
proportion of American born men and women in those bread lines was a proof 
of ghastly want and suffering which exist for American workers. The repre- 
sentatives of the organizations of the various trades employable on the con- 
struction of public works declared that they were ready at any time to supply 
a full quota of workmen, native Americans or American citizens who are now 
unemployed. The legislature of the state of New York failed to appreciate 
the tremendous principle involved and amended the law so that it no longer 
guarantees protection to American workers and American standards from 
necessitous workers of alien lands who by undermining the basis of American 
welfare;threaten the entire national superstructure. 

The unemployment that exists as the result of many causes, but particu- 
larly because of the European war, emphasizes the danger that threatens 
American citizens and workers if some protective measures are not taken to 
ward off the crowds of immigrants that will flee from the desolation now 
being wrought in Europe. 

Bills to secure such protection have been passed by overwhelming ma- 
jorities of Congress but three times presidential vetoes have blocked the will 
of the people. 

While the Burnett Immigration bill was under consideration by Con- 
gress, we addressed a letter to Congressman Burnett in regard to the bill and 
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documents which we transmitted to him which disclosed the fact that opposi- 
tion to the bill emanated from the corporations that employed alien laborers 
for their own financial gain. In.the letter was the following statement: 

“The nations engaged in the conflict will undoubtedly do everything within their 
power to keep the strong and the healthy at home. They will do everythingin their power 


to encourage the emigration of the weak or incapacitated men and those whose health is 
partially undermined.” 


Shortly afterwards a former Commissioner of Labor of Texas, Joseph S. 
Myers, now at El Paso, Texas, wrote us as follows: 

“An investigation at our ports along the Mexican border, and a review of the testi- 
mony before boards of special inquiry, will establish the correctness of your position. For 
some time the Mexican military authorities have been furnishing free transportation and 
otherwise encouraging the emigration of men, women and children who were unfit for service 
in the army or unable to work. Every train coming to our border from interior points in 
Mexico is crowded with people of this kind. 

“In view of the situation confronting us as to Mexico, as stated, how can your predic, 
tion as to European nations be regarded.as incorrect ?”’ 


The condition on the Mexican frontier is only an advance guard of the 
hordes of maimed, enfeebled, unfit immigrants that will throng our ports in 
greater numbers than ever before. 

Immediate action must be taken to protect the workers already on 
American soil. Gaunt necessity is already terribly present. Unemployment 
is making men and women desperate. America’s workers demand adequate 
protection. There are American workers looking straight into the gaunt eyes 
of starvation. They have no work—they can find no work. 

Shall they be given an opportunity, protected from those who would 
take away their work and the bread from their children’s mouth? 

This is the question organized labor has put to our citizenship. 





Sometime ago President Wilson related this as a bit of professional experi- 
ence, “Most of the pupils of most of our universities systematically resist 

being taught.’’ A Yale professor was quoted as saying that 
FROWNS the human mind has infinite resources for resisting the 
ON FREE introduction of knowledge. A recent experience indicates 
SPEECH that some students even after they have received degrees 

and have become instructors in institutions, still resist the 
introduction of knowledge. The incident referred to is the refusal of the 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania to permit the President of the 
American Federation of Labor to address a meeting of students on the 
University campus. 

The University of Pennsylvania offers courses in economics. Economics 
deals with all things concerned in the affairs of man to earn a living. It includes 
consideration of wages, hours, and other labor problems. Workers who earn 
wages and who have lived with labor problems know something about them. 
The President of the A. F. of L. has given fifty years of his life to labor and 
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labor problems. The students of economics naturally turn to the official 
representative of the trade union movement of America for information on 
labor questions. Instructors of economics in Harvard, Cornell, Chicago, 
Columbia, Yale, Michigan, Wisconsin and other colleges and universities 
have asked us to address students. It remained for the University of Penn- 
sylvania to resist the introduction of knowledge of the trade union organiza- 
tions of over 2,000,000 citizens of the United States. 

The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have established a policy 
of discouraging certain kinds of instruction. Last year it was rumored that 
two liberal-minded instructors who refused to “interpret” truths according 
to the trustees’ limitations and to bind their consciences to conventional 
formulas were to be dismissed. A group of students rallied in defense of 
these instructions and of free speech, free thought, free instruction. 
Theirs was not an attitude of resistance to the introduction of knowledge 
but was a demand for the right to receive uncensored instruction. Theirs 
is the common cause of all who have fought the battle for free speech 
and free press. 

When the A. F. of L. convention met in Philadelphia last November some 
of the students of the University invited us to talk to them. Because of the 
demands of the convention work, we were unable to accept the invitation 
then, but promised to make such an address later. The address was made 
March 5 in St. James Hall. Provost Smith refused to permit the meeting to 
be held on the campus. Posters announcing the meeting were torn down and 
the University paper refused to print notices. 

This occurred in free America in a university partly supported by state 
funds. And universities are regarded as authorities and sources of truth. They 
have a tremendous influence in molding the minds and thoughts of future 
citizens, men and women who shall occupy prominent places. And yet one of 
these universities ventures to deny her students the right to information. 
Why? Surely not because they feared truth, for truth makes people free. Is 
there some pernicious influence that dictates the policies of the university? If 
the sources of knowledge are corrupted or restricted, is not that university 
becoming a menace to progress and national welfare? 

But there are six hundred students in that University who propose to 
uphold American ideals of free speech and who have formed a permanent 
organization for the maintenance of their rights. They express their views 
thus: 


“Whereas, Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
has been prevented by the University authorities from delivering an address on the campus, 
despite the expressed desire of students to hear him, 400 students of this University, after 
discussion, have adopted the following resolutions: That we protest against the exclusion 
of Mr. Gompers; that we further protest against any attempt to prevent the discussion of 
public issues at the University, and in particular against any attempt to bar an invited 
guest from the campus because of his views or political or social affiliations; that we form 
a permanent organization for the furtherance of our views; that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the provost, the Board of Trustees, the secretary of the faculty and the follow- 
ing publications: The Alumni Register, Old Penn, The Pennsylvanian, The Red and Blue, 
The Punch Bowl and the Philadelphia daily papers.” 
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Freedom of speech and freedom of instruction are necessary for the 
welfare of the Republic. Any infringement upon these rights is a menace that 
immediately arouses thoughtful, loyal citizens. The students of Pennsyl- 
vania have the sympathy and the good will of all, and especially of the or- 
ganized labor movement. For the fundamentals of liberty the working 
people find common cause with all humanity. 

The trustees and officials of Pennsylvania and all universities will do well 
to cease resistance to the introduction of knowledge. Students, like all man- 
kind, will not resist being taught when instruction deals with the real stuff 
and experiences of life. 

We were suffering from a severe cold and hoarseness, but regardless of 
personal consequences and vocal difficulty, addressed the students at St. 
James’ Hall. We felt that the brave young men should not be disappointed 
in their manly stand for free speech. In a few days after the meeting we 
received the following grateful and appreciative letter: 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8, 1915. 
Dear Mr. GoMPERS: 

As representatives of the Pennsylvania men whom you addressed last Friday and 
who now are permanently organized for a free speech fight, we tender our sincerest thanks 
to you for the gallant aid you have given us. We hope and expect to repay your sacrifice 
of time and health by inaugurating a better and freer era in university life and to that end 
will certainly take advantage of your kind offer to address us again when you are in better 
health. Respectfully yours, 


Wa Ter A. CRAIG 
Epwarp B. Gowarp 
Pau. T. BEISSER 
Epcar Cope, Jr. 
Wiii1aM H. Du Barry 


The action of the university officials created the free speech organization 
of the students and provoked great criticism even in that part of the press of 
the country which can not be counted as favorable to the cause of Labor. We 
quote the pointed criticism of two newspapers as a type of the protests. The 
New York World had this to say: 


“‘Samuel Gompers is not one of the men to whom God in his infinite wisdom intrusted 
the property interests of the country, as Mr. Baer used to say. He had no reason to think 
he was entitled to the privilege of addressing a body of students on any subject within the 
precincts of the University of Pennsylvania. In that sanctuary of learning the youth of the 
land is carefully guarded against the wiles of heretics and blasphemers, and tli gates of its 
temples are closed to all who have not proved by act and word their faith in the infalli- 
bility of vested rights. 

“Any man who wants to go to West Philadelphia and talk to the undergraduates 
about wages is a disturber of the peace. That great and exclusive public forum is strictly 
reserved for persons absolutely free from any taint of radicalism. Under the wise quaran- 
tine system in force there a stranger like Mr.Gompers who sympathizes with Labor is barred. 
Even rightful residents and members of the university staff at the first indication of the 
dangerous disease are liable to segregation and removal. 

“If Mr. Gompers were an advocate of a 10 per cent. increase in railroad rates or a 
higher tariff on iron and steel, hosiery or carpets, he would have been eminently qualified 
to address a public meeting at the University of Pennsylvania with the official sanction and 
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in the august presence of the Provost. Asa labor leadér he fully deserves the stinging rebuke 
he suffered for presuming to accept an invitation to appear before the students.” 


The Washington Times handled the subject thus: 


“The faculty of the University of Pennsylvania has precipitated a muss over the right 
of free speech and opinion at that institution. Some of the student organizations invited 
Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation of Labor, to address them. His subject 
was ‘‘The Struggles and Aspirations of Labor,’’ seemingly a proper enough theme. The 
faculty, overriding custom and precedent, forbade the lecture to be given on the college 
campus, thus placing the seal of disapproval on it. 

“The student body, which for a long time past has been in a state of incipient an- 
tagonism to some of the attitudes of the faculty which have seemed hostile to academic 
freedom of speech and opinion, revolted. Six hundred of the college men hired a hall outside 
the university campus, and Mr. Gompers delivered his speech. When he was done resolu. 
tions were introduced and without a negative vote were adopted, declaring for free speech 
in the institution, and against the effort of the faculty to curb it. 

“It is difficult to understand what could have been the purpose of the faculty in 
trying to suppress an address by Mr. Gompers, head of a great organization, a man who 
has spoken from the most distinguished platforms in this country, a recognized authority 
on many phases of an engrossing social and economic problem. Universities and churches 
have been opened to him and to others bearing the message which with moderation and 
ability he voices. The university did not prevent the speech; it probably provided a bigger 
and much more sympathetic audience than it would otherwise have drawn; and it managed 
to place itself in a position which a great tiniversity always finds peculiarly hard to defend.” 





“My conscience entirely acquits me of having done my very best,” declared 
a rich young man before the House Committee investigat- 
ene ing conditions in the coal mines of Colorado. The rich 
eeetteeiees young man further declared that the duty of a stockholder 
is to see to it, in so far as his interests entitle him to a voice, that there are 
placed in office the ablest, highest minded, most competent men that he can 
select to have charge of the affairs of the company. ‘ 
When that committee made its majority report at the close of the last 
session of Congress, it neither agreed that he had done his best nor exon- 
erated him from personal responsibility for conditions existing in the coal 
mines of Colorado, but declared: 

“We find citizens of other and far distant states who are financially and otherwise 
interested in this struggle; absentee owners—among whom is young Mr. Rockefeller, who, 
when examined in Washington, disclaimed any responsibility for conditions in Colorado, 
which have not only disturbed that state but have disturbed the nation and caused such 
loss of life and destruction of property. Absentee owners or directors by their absence from 
the scene of such disturbances can not escape their moral responsibility for conditions 
in and about the properties in which they are interested. 

“Mr. Rockefeller, a large stockholder of the most powerful company in the state, 
has done a great deal for the uplift of people in other parts of the country and in foreign 
lands, spending millions of dollars in this work, yet he has not endeavored to improve the 
conditions of the more than 6,000 employes in the company with which he is connected 
and has not visited the state for more than 10 years. 

“Mr. Rockefeller is a long-distance director, not having attended a meeting of the 
stockholders or directors of the company in ten years. It seems to have been his practice 
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to select such men as he thought best for him and then look only to them for the manage- 
ment without any personal knowledge of the conditions. He had his representatives on 
the board of directors, and Mr. L. M. Bowers was said to be his personal representative 
in the state of Colorado. ‘What did Mr. Rockefeller ever do for the coal miners of Colorado 
to better their conditions morally or socially? There is no evidence of his inquiring as to 
the conditions of these men who worked for the company in which he was interested. But 
what could be expected of one who was only ‘“‘along-distance director’’ in all his dealings 
with the company? It is true he did spend a large part of his profits coming from the 
Colorado Industrial Co., a part of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in the bettering of condi- 
tions in other parts of the country, but what of that when the money is gained in such way 
and at such expense to the state and its people?” 


Although Mr. Rockefeller has extended his business organization to 
include large charities and foundations for the promotion of knowledge 
and human welfare, yet he has never understood that men and women 
want justice, not charity, nor has he included in his welfare system the ideal 
that the greatest thing in the lives of men is liberty. Now that he has 
forced upon the miners of Colorado the Rockefeller idea of liberty, he is will- 
ing to bestow alms upon the hungry and the suffering. Yet a little while ago 
that hunger and that suffering moved him not, and he declared he would 
sacrifice every cent invested before he would permit the miners to replace the 
Rockefeller ideal of liberty for miners with their own ideal. 

Will the rich young man never feel the meaning of humanity? 

The committee’s report called attention to the fact that private warfare 
in mining disputes had been organized a business field by the Baldwin-Felts 
Detective Agency. The report makes these specific statements: 

“The Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency was also employed to furnish men to guard 
the mines, and they swore in a number of men to perform service in the strike region. Some 
of these men were from coal fields where strikes had formerly existed, notably from West 
Virginia, where a strike had lately been settled. Some of the machine guns used in the late 
strike in West Virginia were sent from that state to Colorado. Mr. A. C. Felts testified 
that the same machine gun which was used in the armored car in West Virginia, and which 
was given so much publicity at the time, was shipped to Trinidad and was purchased by 
the mine operators and was used in Colorado. In all, at least 12 machine guns were sent 
into the coal fields of Colorado.” 


The Colorado mine owners employed mine guards before the strike. The 
militia was brought in to take charge of the strike. What took place was that 
mine guards became members of the militia, but still remained in the pay of the 
coal company employers. These men knew that their employment depended 
upon the continuation of the industrial war. They were really in private 
employment, but were clothed with the authority of the state. 

This condition is one of the most serious problems that has developed 
out of the operation of mines. It is a condition that has attended miners’ 
strikes in many states. ; 

Though industrial despotism may temporarily win in forcing men to 
work under conditions they do not deem fair, the history of the coal mines 
of Colorado proves that workers can not be forced to give up their ideals of 
industrial liberty. 

. Colorado will never be free from such terrible industrial disasters until 
there industrial freedom and industrial justice are maintained. The coal 
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operators of Colorado must be forced to obey the laws of the state. The 
miners must be assured industrial freedom which gives opportunity to work 
out their own welfare. 

They have learned that the source of their power lies in economic organi- 
zation. That self-help is the essential to securing justice in Colorado is 
recognized in this quotation from the miners’ official journal: 

“Where the workers are not organized in numbers to command respect, the law, and 
every law for that matter, has ever been a dead letter; witness the mining camps of Colo- 


rado, in which state a similar law as that of Kansas has long been on the statute books, only 
to be openly violated, with every other law intended to safeguard the workers.” 





All members of labor organizations and all interested in the labor move- 
ment who attend the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco, will find the exhibit of the American Federation of Labor in the 
Palace of Education and Social Economy. The exhibit represents the agencies 
by which the labor movement accomplishes its work, the progress that has 
been made, and the dominating, directing ideals of human freedom and 
opportunity for self-development that have directed the movement. All the 
individual features represent human progress toward freedom and opportunity 
for self-development. The primary step for that purpose is represented in re- 
ducing the hours of toil and increasing the hours of opportunity for all the 
other interests of life. The exhibit emphasizes the heart and actuating spirit 
of the labor movement which are embodied in the great declarations of the 
Sixty-third Congress of the United States in the Clayton antitrust and Sea- 
men’s acts—epoch-making declarations in the history of human liberty. 

For the information of those who visit the A. F. of L. booth, there will be 
copies of leaflets, pamphlets, and labor literature for reference and distribu- 
tion. ‘The official catalogue of the A. F. of L. exhibit in addition to informa- 
tion immediately relating to the exhibit, contains valuable historical data of 
the trade union movement. A representative of the A. F. of L. will be in 
charge of the exhibit. The members of organized labor and all visitors will 
not only be welcomed, but are particularly urged to register in the book 
that is there for that purpose. 





Economic organization gives power—power to protect the workers 
against industrial exploitation and injustice; power to secure for them oppor- 
tunities for development; power to secure for them things that will make life 
sane, whole and good; power to bring into their lives something of beauty and 
pleasure; power to secure political representation for their ideals and recogni- 
nition of their demands in legislation. 





Whatever success Labor has had in establishing its ideals in any field of 
activity has been due to its numerical strength and solidarity of economic 
organization. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


WasHIncTon, D. C., March 15, 1915. 
Mr. SAMUEL GomreErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The report which is 
herewith submitted is a final report on legislation in 
which the interests of the workers have been con- 
cerned during the whole period of the Sixty-third 


Congress. 

April 7, 1913, Congress assembled in extraordinary 
session and except for a recess of five weeks has 
worked uninterruptingly. Probably no Congress 
that preceded it worked so hard and so diligently as 
did the members of this Congress. It is certain that 
in no previous Congress did such a large proportion 
of members take such an active part in legislation 
as did the Representatives and Senators in the Sixty- 
third Congress, and never before in the history of 
the nation was there so much discussion and con- 
sideration given to the rights and interests of the 
workers and the fundamentals of human freedom. 

Because of the fact that full and complete re- 
ports were made by the Executive Council to the 
Seattle and Philadelphia Conventions on legislative 
matters up to the dates of writing those reports, it is 
not deemed necessary to repeat in detail in this re- 
port the legislative incidents that were contained 
in their reports. Nevertheless, a complete summary 
is given herewith of legislation enacted which the 
A. F. of L. demanded, together with a record of the 
legislation which failed. 

Antitrust—Injunction Limitation— Contempts 

The Seattle Convention in November, 1913, 
reaffirmed the resolution passed by the Rochester 
Convention, in favor of the Bartlett-Bacon bills to 
remedy the injunction abuses and to exempt the 
organizations of laborers from the antitrust law. 
Every possible endeavor was made to secure favor- 
able action upon these bills by the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of both Houses, but partly owing to the 
death of Senator Bacon and terrific opposition 
which was brought to bear from many influential 
hostile sources against considering those measures 
on their own merits, it was ultimately found to be 
the best method of procedure to include the princi- 
ples of the Bartlett-Bacon bills, the Clayton In- 
junction Limitation bill, and the Clayton Contempt 
bill into the proposed composite measure by Repre- 
sentative Clayton for the purpose of supplement- 
ing existing laws against “unlawful restraints and 
monopolies.’”” This composite measure which con- 
tained the principles in the Bartlett-Bacon bills 
met with the approval of the A. F. of L. 

The Executive Council stated in its report to the 
Philadelphia Convention, on page 54, that the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act was: ‘The greatest legislative 
victory that was secured by Labor during the past 
year (1914), which secured to the workers of Amer- 
ica those fundamental principles of industrial 
liberty which are among the chief features of the 
Bill of Grievances and were the object of the political 
policy which the A. F. of L. inaugurated in 1906.” 
The history of this measure having been re- 





ported by the Executive Council to the conventions 
and by you as editor of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST on several occasions, it is not deemed 
necessary to go into further detail concerning the 
enactment of the Clayton Antitrust Act, other than 
to call to the attention of the members of organized 
labor and the general public a slight reference to the 
behavior of the agents who represented Big Busi- 
ness, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Antiboycott Association, the several 
Chambers of Commerce, and other lesser lights of 
vested interests, not omitting even former President 
Taft and former Attorney-General Wickersham. 

Early in April, 1914, when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House and other high officials of the 
government consented to include the antitrust, the 
injunction limitation and remedial contempt legisla- 
tion favored by Labor in the Clayton supplementary 
Antitrust bill, the attorneys, legislative agents, and 
other spokesmen of the several business interests 
made vigorous and vehement protests against such 
procedure; they acted like men that were panic 
stricken. They prophesied dire consequences. 
They harried Members of Congress in person, as well 
as by thousands of letters and telegrams. They 
did all this while the labor provisos were under 
consideration by the House Committee and in im- 
perfect form. When the bill was finally reported 
out they became more alarmed, and when we 
succeeded in having the bill strengthened and im- 
proved while under discussion in the House, they 
became even more excited. After the bill was made 
still stronger in regard to Labor’s interests, as 
passed by the Senate and approved by the President, 
these same gentlemen performed a rapid somersault 
by exclaiming orally and by pamphlet that the 
Labor provisos were useless and would not meet the 
needs that Labor sought. At the time of this writ- 
ing the attorneys for the Antiboycott Associa- 
tion are circularizing business men to secure sub- 
scriptions to their association for the purpose of 
opposing prospective labor legislation and to em- 
broil labor in litigation. Representatives and Sena- 
tors are among those who now ask: “Of what 
value is the legal knowledge of an attorney for the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Antiboycott Association when they reverse them- 
selves so completely and so expeditiously?” 

The Clayton Law contains this fundamental dec- 
laration, ‘‘the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce.’’ The reader, the 
student of the labor problem, should in connection 
with this report read the report on this subject 
made to the Philadelphia, 1914, A. F. of L. Conven- 
tion by the Executive Council, and also the ar- 
ticle in the November, 1914, issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST under the title ‘““‘The Charter of 
Industrial Freedom.” 


Antitrust Section in Sundry Civil Bills 
It will be recalled how difficult it was to secure a 
proviso in the antitrust section of the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act in 1910, prohibiting the Attorney- 
General from using funds to prosecute organizations 
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of labor and farmers. Former President Taft 
prevented the passage of that proviso in 1910; he 
vetoed a similar proviso when it passed Congress i in 
1912. One of the first acts during the first session 
of the Sixty-third Congress was to pass the bill 
which President Taft had vetoed and which was 
afterwards signed by President Wilson. During the 
second session of this Congress, the Appropriation 
Committees of the House and Senate inserted these 
provisos as committee recommendations. They 
passed both bodies. In the House the vote was 103 
to 6, and there was no division in the Senate. In 
the third session the provisos were again included by 
the Appropriation Committees, and passed both 
Houses without discussion and without opposition. 

This discloses the fact that this legislation for 
which Labor had so vigorously contended in previ- 
ous Congresses was passed three times during the 
Sixty-third Congress; twice because it was a part 
of the regular duty of the Congress to pass such 
appropriation bills, and once—the first time 
because it was necessary to make amends for the veto 
of former President Taft in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. 

In order that the record may be preserved these 
provisos are again reproduced: , 





“Provided, however, That no part of this 
money shall be spent in the prosecution of 
any organization or individual for entering 
into any combination or agreement having in 
view the increasing of wages, the shortening of 
hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for 
any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself 
unlawful: 

“Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended for the prosecu- 
tion of producers of farm products and as- 
sociations of farmers who cooperate and or- 
ganize in an effort to and for the purpose to 
obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable 
price for their products.” 


Seamen's Legislation 


Extended reports were made upon this subject by 
the Executive Council to the Seattle and Phila- 
delphia Conventions, consequently it is not neces- 
sary to go into details here other than to say that 
the LaFollette bill, S. 4, substituted for S. 136, 
favored by the Seamen’s Union and urged for en- 
actment bv the A. F. of L. passed the United States 
Senate with only one dissenting vote on October 23, 
1913. After extended effort the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine reported the bill to the House 
in an amended form on June 19, 1914. It was brought 
up, debated and passed on August 27, 1914. It was 
then referred back to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. On January 4, 1915, the bill was sent 
to conference and on February 27, 1915, the Senate 
agreed to the conference report without a dissenting 
vote. After the Senate had agreed to the conference 
report Senator Smith of Georgia moved to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate in agreeing to the con- 
ference report. He made a vigorous speech in behalf 
of that motion. Senator LaFollette replied just as 
vigorously and more effectually in defense of the 
action of the Senate and in advocacy of the Sea- 
men’s bill. He concluded by moving to lay the 
motion of Senator Smith upon the table which was 
adopted. 
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The President approved the bill on March 4, 1915. 
This measure marks a great forward step in the 
march of human freedom and progress. It removes 
the last vestige of involuntary servitude in the laws 
of the United States. It will have for its effect the 
same beneficent influence for seamen in other coun- 
tries of the world. It is one of the measures that the 
A. FP. of L. first urged Congress to enact into law 
It will improve the working conditions of seamen. 
The field of organization will be extended and the 
general public who travel on the high seas will be 
afforded a larger measure of safety provisions. 

The passage of this wise legislation by the Sixty- 
third Congress was one of its most creditable dis- 
tinctions. 

The Licensed Officers Bill, H. R. 16392, by Rep- 
resentative Hardy of Texas, for the purpose of im- 
proving the regulations of the service of licensed 
officers in the merchant marine and of promoting 
safety at sea, after passage in the House was taken 
up in the Senate on March 1, 1915, and passed with- 
out change. It was approved by the President 
March 3, 1915. This bill amends sections 4445 and 
4448 of the Revised Statutes and gives protection 
to officers reporting defects in their vessels to the 
inspection officials. The bill also defines and ex- 
tends the right of licensed officers to quit the service 
of a ship owner at the expiration of their contracts. 
All of the former elements of compulsion on the 
parts of ship owners against licensed officers are 
removed. 

This act is a valuable addition to the legislation 
protecting the rights of seafaring men. 


Bureau of Mines 


The Bureau of Mines bill, H. R. 15869, by Rep- 
resentative Foster of Illinois, for the purpose of 
extending the safety provisions of the Bureau of 
Mines Act, including the establishment of 10 new 
mining experiment stations.and 7 new mine safety 
stations. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to carry out the purposes of the act. It passed the 
House on February 1, 1915, and the Senate on 
March 1, 1915, and was approved by the President 
on March 3. 

This is an exceptionally valuable safety measure 
and it is gratifying to note that during its passage 
through Congress there was no noticeable opposi- 
tion to it. 

Govern- 


Taylor System—Piécework Abolished in 


ment Service 


The Deitrick bill, H. R. 17800, introduced for the 
purpose of abolishing the Taylor system in Govern- 
ment navy yards and arsenals, was favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Labor Sep- 
tember 30, 1914, but owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting it considered in the House on its own merits, 
Mr. Deitrick offered it as an amendment to the 
Army Appropriation bill. The point of order was 
made against it because of the claim that it was new 
legislation, but by the fidelity, effort and ability of 
Representatives Buchanan, Nolan, Keating and 
others of the Labor group, it was proved to the 
satisfaction of the House that contractual rela- 
tions and industrial conditions can be defined in 
an appropriation bill. The point of order was over- 
ruled and the 
Deitrick anti-stop watch, anti-speeding up, 


House unanimously adopted the 
anti- 
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premium system proviso to the bill. The members 
of all parties in the House vigorously applauded 
when it passed. The working people who are em- 
ployed in the government establishments could not 
have been more pleased than the members of Con- 
gress seemed to be when they had scored this victory 
in behalf of humane working conditions. 

The Senate Committee on Military Affairs struck 
the proviso out and when the bill came before the 
Senate on February 23, 1915, a vigorous debate 
ensued. Senators Lippitt of Rhode Island; Thomas 
of Colorado; Warren of Wyoming; Weeks of Mass- 
achusetts; Oliver of Pennsylvania, and Root of 
New York, vigorously supported the Taylor system 
and the committee in its action. Senators Hughes 
and Martine of New Jersey emphaticaily protested 
and urged the inclusion of the House proviso. After 
extended debate and three ballots taken, the Senate 
by a vote of 33 to 27, sustained the committee and 
struck out the anti-Taylor system proviso. 

When the Naval Appropriation bill passed the 
House on February 8, 1915, a similar anti-Taylor 
system proviso was included in that bill. The Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs kept it in the bill, but, 
when the Naval bill came before the Senate on 
February 25, 1915, Senators Warren of Wyoming 
and Oliver of Pennsylvania, raised points of order 
against the anti-Taylor system proviso in the Naval 
bill. The point of order was sustained by the Vice- 
President. Both measures then went to conference. 
Finally on March 2, 1915, when the conferees re- 
ported that the House would not recede, the Senate 
agreed to adopt the anti-Taylor system proviso in 
the Naval bill. The only protesting votes against 
it were those of Senators Oliver of Pennsylvania, 
Lippitt of Rhode Island, and Weeks of Massachu- 
setts. 

Later, on the same day, the Senate conferees on 
the Army bill reported that they had agreed with 
the House conferees to retain the anti-Taylor system 
in the Army bill. This was agreed to, Senators 
Oliver of Pennsylvania, and Bristow of Kansas, 
registering their opposition to the last. 

Having now succeeded in adding these meritorious 
provisos to the Naval and Army appropriations 
bills, it will be a much easier matter to obtain de- 
finite statutory legislation prohibiting the stop- 
watch, speeding-up, premium, bonus, Taylor sys- 
tems in government establishments. 

During the consideration of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill on Jan- 
uary 22,1914 (second session), through the efforts 
of Representatives Buchanan, Nolan and others, 
the system of piecework which had been in existence 
in one division of the Post-office Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was defeated. The system had be- 
come intolerable. 


Public vs. Private Construction of Naval and Other 
Vessels 


The Rochester and Seattle Conventions gave 
instructions to encourage legislation in behalf of 
public vs. private construction of navy vessels and 
for all repairs to government vessels to be made at 
government yards. 

Continuous efforts have been made along the 
lines of these resolutions. The proportion of repairs 
to government vessels being made in government 
Navy Yards is now much greater than in private 
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yards as a result of our united efforts. In the Naval 
Appropriation bill for 1914 a new battleship (No. 39) 
was ordered constructed in the New York Navy 
Yard. The construction of a supply ship at an es- 
timated cost of $1,171,713 was given to the Charles- 
town Navy Yard at Boston. The League Island 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is to 
construct a transport vessel at a cost of $1,458,305. 
A submarine is to be built at the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Navy Yard. For the better equipment 
of the Philadelphia and Boston yards for new con- 
struction work an appropriation of $148,000 was 
secured for the Boston yard, and $200,000 for the 
Philadelphia yard. 

The following valuable clause in the interests of 
the metal trades was secured in the Naval Appro- 
priation bill: 

“‘No part of the sums appropriated by this 
act shall be used to procure through purchase 
or contract any vessels, armament, articles or 
materials which the navy yards, gun factories 
or other industrial plants operated by the Navy 
Department are equipped to supply, unless 
such government plants are operated approxi- 
mately at their full capacity for not less than 
one regular shift each working day.” 


Several bills were introduced in Congress for the 
purpose of public construction and public ownership 
of a merchant marine. 


Eight Hours and Hours of Service on Railroads 


The eight-hour day was secured for working 
women in the District of Columbia, through the 
LaFollette bill, S. 1294, which passed the Senate 
on July 10, 1913, and passed the House without 
an opposing vote, on February 12, 1914. -It was 
signed by President Wilson February 24, 1914. 
The full text of this law was published in the 
March, 1914, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
On March 13, in a test case, the law was declared 
constitutional by Justice McCoy of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. The passage of 
this act stimulated interest in behalf of a prospective 
federal law to prevent the transportation by inter- 
state commerce of products upon which women 
and children are employed over eight-hours 
per day. 

The Telegraphers’ eight-hour bill, No. 12102, by 
Representative Stevens of New Hampshire, was 
strongly urged before the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, but largely owing to compli- 
cations arising in that committee over a new bill 
proposing to extend more powers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it was impossible to get the 
Telegraphers’ bill advanced. 

When the Alaska Coal Land bill was up in the 
House, Representative Lewis of Maryland secured 
the inclusion of the following eight-hour and other 
protective features for Labor in that act: 

“Section 12. Each lease shall contain provi- 
sions for the purpose of insuring the exercise 
of reasonable diligence, skill, and care in the 
operation of said property, and for the safety 
and welfare of the miners and for the preven- 
tion of undue waste, including a restriction of 
the workday to not exceeding eight hours in 
any one day for underground workers except 
in cases of emergency; provisions securing the 











workers complete freedom of purchase, re- 
quiring the payment of wages at least twice a 
month in lawful money of the United States, 
and providing proper rules and regulations to 
secure fair and just weighing or measurement 
of the coal mined by each miner, and such other 
provisions as are needed for the protection of 
the interests of the United States, for the pre- 
vention of monopoly and for the safeguarding 
of the public welfare.”’ 


The Senate retained this section in the bill and 
it is now part of the organic act dealing with the 
coal lands of Alaska. 

When the Conservation bill, H. R. 16136, was be- 
fore the House, Representative Lewis was again 
alert in the interests of the miners and other 
employes of contractors and lessees, and by practi- 
cally unanimous vote the same eight-hour and labor 
section as is contained in the Alaska Act was passed 
by the House. Unfortunately, the entire bill died 
in the Senate. 

H. R. 17893, by Representative Stevens, for the 
purpose of amending the present railroad men’s 
maximum sixteen-hour law, passed the House on 
September 8, 1914; it was reported to the Senate 
without amendment and called up February 26, 
1915. It contained a minimum penalty of not less 
than $100 to be imposed upon railroads for viola- 
tions of the law. It was found necessary to urge 
this minimum penalty because of the way in which 
many of the courts have trifled with this important 
law; they having in many cases set penalties against 
railroads of only one cent. These court rulings 
have had the effect of making the act ridiculous. 
When this bill was called up in the Senate under the 
unanimous consent rule, Senator Oliver, of Penn- 
sylvania, objected to the minimum penalty of $100, 
but he afterwards offered to withdraw his objection 
if the penalty was reduced to $50. The measure was 
called up in the Senate again on March 4, 1915, with 
the $50 minimum penalty. Senator Lippitt of 
Rhode Island objected, consequently the bill died 
on the Senate calendar. 


Alaska Railways—Government Construction 


The Seattle Convention through Resolution No. 
150, urged the endorsement of the construction of a 
system of railroads in Alaska by the government of 
the United States, and the proper development of 
the coal mines in the interest of the industries of 
Alaska. The Railway bill passed the Senate Jan- 
uary 24, 1914, and the House February 18, 1914. 
It was signed by the President March 12, 1914. 
The measure authorizes the government to con- 
struct a thousand miles of railroads to connect the 
Alaska coal fields with the{coast. The route of the 
railroad and many important details are left to the 
discretion of the President. An appropriation of 
thirty-five million dollars is provided for the initial 
undertaking. 

Under the caption “Eight Hours” in this report 
will be found the eight-hour proviso secured by Rep- 
resentative Lewis in the Alaska Coal Lands Act. 


Industrial Education 


The Industrial Education Commission bill passed 
the Senate on June 27, 1913, and the House on 
January 13, 1914. It was approved by the Presi- 
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dent January 22, 1914. The following Commission 
of nine persons was appointed by the President, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1914, and duly confirmed by the United 
States Senate: 

United States Senators Hoke Smith of Georgia 
and Carroll S. Page of Vermont; Representatives 
D. M. Hughes of Georgia, and S. D. Fess of Ohio; 
C. A. Prosser of New York, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education; Charles H. Winslow, member of the 
Sawsmiths’ Union, and expert of the United States 
Department of Labor; John A. Lapp of Indian- 
apolis, Legislative Reference Librarian; Miss Agnes 
Nestor of Chicago, President of the International 
Glove Workers’ Union, and Miss Florence Marshall 
of New York, principal of the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls. 

The commission made its report on June 1, 1914, 
to the Senate and House of Representatives as di- 
rected. The report is a comprehensive document 
and has been widely distributed among our officials 
and among educators and others interested in in- 
dustrial education and kindred subjects. The com- 
mission drafted a tentative measure which was re- 
ferred to the House and Senate Committees on 
Labor, but because of the tremendous pressure of 
other business during Congress, it was impossible 
to make further progress upon the commission’s 
proposal. 

An Agricultural Extension bill, containing many 
industrial educational features advocated and sup- 
ported by the A. F. of L. in behalf of agricultural ‘ 
and urban labor, was included in the Lever bill, 

H. R. 7951. It passed the House on January 19, 

1914; after being amended in the Senate it passed ' 
that body on February 7, 1914, and was referred to a 
conference committee. The final conference report 
was agreed to on May 2, 1914, and was signed by 
the President on May 8, 1914. 

The passage of this act is a signal success to the 
credit of the organized workers in industry and upon 
the farms. Representative Lever of South Caro- 
lina is entitled to special mention because of his 
faithful service in behalf of this meritorious measure. 


Industrial Relations Commission 


The Senate of the Sixty-second Congress refused 
to confirm the nominees of President Taft for the 
Industrial Commission, which was created by that 
Congress. President Wilson named new appointees 
on June 26, 1913, whom the Senate confirmed. 
It consists of: 


Representing the Public 


Chairman, Frank P. Walsh, of Missouri, lawyer and 
publicist. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, of New York, Social 
Worker. 

John R. Commons, of Wisconsin, member Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission; Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Wisconsin. 





Representing Organized Labor 
James O’Connell, of the District of Columbia, 
Vice-President of the A. F. of L., and President 
of the Metal Trades Department. 
pane Lennon, of Illinois, Treasurer of the A. F. of 


Austin B. Garretson, of Iowa. President Order of 
Railway Conductors. 
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Representing Employers of Labor 


Frederick A. Delano, 
Wabash Railroad. 

S. Thruston Ballard, of Kentucky, manufacturer. 

Harris Weinstock, of California, merchant and 
publicist. 


Mr. Frederick A. Delano, of Illinois, has since been 
appointed to the Federal Reserve Board. The-va- 
cancy was filled on March 1, 1915, when the Senate 
confirmed the appointment of Mr. Richard H. 
Aishton, of Chicago, Vice-President Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad. 

The Commission began its inquiries into indus- 
trial conditions and relations in the fall of 1913. 
Our labor representatives on the Commission, 
Messrs. O’Connell, Lennon and Garretson, have 
been constant in their attention to their important 
duties, and because of their years of experience with 
the intricate problems of organized labor, their 
judgment and direction have been of the greatest 
assistance in the investigations and inquiries as well 
as ability to determine what information and 
testimony is valuable for presentation to the Com- 
mission. Several hearings have been held in Wash- 
ington, New York City, Chicago, and cities of the 
Pacific and intermountain states. The Commission 
issued its first report during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1914; there is no doubt but that the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission will be of great 
interest to those upon whom will fall the duty of 
dealing with industrial problems. 


of Illinois, Receiver for 


Postal Employes 


During the second session of this Congress, the 
regular promotions for postal clerks and letter car- 
riers in first and second class post-offices was as 
usual provided for by the Post-office officials. 

In the estimates for the Post-office Appropriation 
bill for the last session Postmaster-General Burleson 
with his several assistants recommended and urged 
that the annual promotions of Post-office employes 
be changed from annual to biennial promotions. 
He also resisted paying the increase in salary which 
had been granted the previous session to rural free 
delivery carriers. In addition he recommended a 
nullification of the Eight-Hour Law. The House and 
Senate refused to sustain the Postmaster-General 
in these contentions. They would not permit any 
interference with the system of annual promotions 
or a change in the eight-hour regulations, and they 
specifically ordered the increased salary to be paid 
to the rural carriers. 

Since the Post-office Appropriation bill was not 
acted upon because of the serious differences over 
railway mail pay the appropriations of the second 
session were continued by the passage of a resolution. 
The working conditions of the employes remain in- 
tact. 

The beneficial features of the Federal Compensa- 
tion Act were extended to post-office employes in the 
appropriation bill of the second session of Congress. 


Arbitration 
Early in the life of the Sixty-third Congress, the 
Erdman Conciliation, Mediation and Arbitration 
Act was repealed and a new measure enacted to take 
its place. It passed the Senate June 26, 1913; passed 
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the House July 15, 1913, and was’ signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson on the same date. The purpose of this 
emergency measure was to permit the Order of 
Railroad Conductors and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen to arbitrate a wage dispute with the 
railroad? managers in what is known as the Eastern 
territory, north of the Norfolk and Western lines, 
and east of the Chicago Terminal. 
The permanent Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion appointed under that act is as follows: 
Commissioner of Mediation, William L. Chambers. 
Assistant Commissioner of Mediation, G. W. W. 
Hanger. 

Board of Mediation and Conciliation: Martin A. 
Knapp, Chairman; William L. Chambers, G. W. 
W. Hanger. 


Mr. Chambers was formerly on the Board of 
Spanish Claims and served several times as a medi- 
ator on industrial disputes between organized rail- 
road employes and railroad companies. 

Mr. Hanger was formerly the Acting Commis- 
sioner of the United States Bureau of Labor. Mr. 
Knapp was formerly a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and later a member of the 
Federal Commerce Court. His position as Chair- 
man of the Board requires only incidental service. 

The new board has been called into active service 
on several occasions either by the transportation or- 
ganizations or the railroad companies or by both. 

The Rochester and Seattle Conventions recom- 
mended the extension of this conciliation act so 
that its provisions would cover all railroad workers 
engaged in interstate transportation but up to the 
present it has been found impossible to get considera- 
tion of this question by the committees. 

The Townsend bill, S. 395, and the Esch bill, H. R. 
2481, were practically companion bills; they incor- 
portated many features which would make in- 
vestigations of labor disputes compulsory and would 
be a long step toward compulsory arbitration. 
Neither of the proponents strongly urged their bills, 
and there was no apparent sentiment in behalf of 
this kind of legislation in either House of the Sixty- 
third Congress. 


Coal and Copper Field Investigations 


The investigations by Congress into the industrial 
difficulties of West Virginia, Colorado, and Michi- 
gan, were all comprehensively reported by the 
Executive Council to the Seattle and Philadelphia 
Conventigns. The result of the West Virginia in- 
vestigation by a special committee of the Senate 
proved of exceptional value. The special committee 
which investigated the Colorado dispute made its 
report to the House on March 2, 1915 (known as 
House Document 1630, Sixty-third Congress, third 
session), and in it severely criticized the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and the Rockefeller in- 
terests because of the inhuman conditions prevailing 
in the Colorado coal fields. 

The special committee which investigated the 
Michigan copper dispute did not make a report, for 
reasons not yet made public. 


Lobby Investigation 
During the early part of the Sixty-third Congress, 
a lobby investigation was made by special commit- 
tees of the Senate and House. The Senate Com- 
mittee started its inquiries into the activities of 
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lobbyists working in behalf of railroads and various 
industrial interests but after a public expose on 
June 29, 1913, by Martin M. Mulhall, a former paid 
agent and lobbyist of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Senate Committee confined its 
inquiries to the machinations of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and its inside secret 
organization, the ‘‘National Council of Industrial 
Defense.”’ 

This subject was fully reported to the Seattle 
Convention by the Executive Council; a special 
pamphlet has been prepared upon it; consequently, 
it is not necessary to go into further detail in this re- 
port, other than to say that since the Executive 
Council made its report to the convention, the 
House Committee made a report to the House in 
which it severely criticized the activities of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in its efforts 
to defeat humanitarian legislation, and commended 
the A. F. of L. for its open public advocacy of legis- 
lation. 

The Senate Committee has not yet completed its 
investigations. It is expected that they will con- 
clude and report early in the Sixty-fourth Congress. 


Locomotive Inspectors 


The Locomotive Inspection bill, H. R. 17894, 
by Representative Goeke, introduced for the 
purpose of extending the inspection service to the 
engine and tender of the locomotive in addition to 
the boiler, passed the House on January 4, 1915. 

Efforts were made to include an amendment to the 
bill in the Senate, to specify more clearly and to 
govern practical qualification for inspectors. The 
Senate disregarded those suggestions and on March 
4 the House bill without material change became law. 


Immigration 


The Immigration bill containing several features, 
particularly the administrative provisions and the 
literacy test which were favored by the A. F. of L., 
passed the House on February 5, 1914, by a vote of 
252 ‘‘ayes” to 126 “‘nays,”’ was the first bill taken up 
in the Senate during the last session. It was before 
the Senate for almost continuous debate from De- 
cember 9 to December 30. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tended speeches by opposing Senators, the literacy 
test passed the Senate in Committee of the Whole on 
December 31, 1914. When Senator Martine, of New 
Jersey, moved to strike the literacy test from the 
bill his motion was lost by a vote of 47 to 12. On 
January 2, 1915, the bill passed the Senate with the 
literacy test intact, by a vote of 50 to 7. Some 
changes had been made by the Senate in other 
parts of the bill but practically none in the provision 
containing the literacy test. The measure was then 
sent to conference and after several reports the con- 
ference report was finally agreed to on January 15, 
1915. The bill was then sent to President Wilson. 
He called a hearing at the White House on January 
22, at which advocates and opponents of the 
literacy test were present and expressed their 
opinions; Secretary Morrison had charge of the time 
for the advocates and Representatives Gallivan, of 
Massachusetts; Sabath, of Illinois, and Goldfogle, 
of New York, had charge of time for the opponents. 

President Wilson vetoed the Immigration bill on 
January 28, 1915. In the meantime exceptionally 
valuable material was secured by the President of the 
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A. F. of L., which clearly proved the close alliance of 
the shipping, financial, industrial, and other in- 
terests in behalf of an open door to America for 
immigrants from all the world. 

A special edition of the ‘Weekly News Letter’ 
was issued containing copies of letters, expense ac- 
counts, and the other evidence which proved these 
alliances. The exposure had a tremendous effect in 
holding the vote of Congressmen who had previously 
voted for the literacy test, but who had some 
hesitancy of voting to overide the President’s 
veto. 

One of the greatest contests that has ever been 
witnessed in the House of Representatives ensued on 
February 4, 1915, when the House debated the 
President’s veto of the literacy test. The vote 
was 261 in favor of passing the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and 136 against, thus lacking only 4 
votes of passing the literacy test over the President’s 
veto. 


Convict Labor 


The foreign Convict Labor bills, S. 4161, by 
Senator Stone of Missouri, and H. R. 14330, by 
Representative Hensley of Missouri, which had 
passed the House March 25, 1914, and which had 
been reported favorably to the Senate by the 
Committee on Manufactures, failed to get con- 
sideration before the Senate on their merits, but 
were called up under the unanimous consent rule 
on March 1, 1915, and were both defeated by the 
objections of Senator Smith of Georgia. 

The domestic Convict Labor bill, strongly advo- 
cated by the A. F. of L., by Representative Booher 
of Missouri and Senator Hughes of New Jersey, which 
passed the House on March 1, 1914, and which was 
favorably reported to the Senate on August 29, 
1914, by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, also failed to get consideration on its 
merits before the Senate. It was promptly killed 
by the “I object’”’ of Senator Nelson of Minnesota, 
when it was called up under the unanimous consent 
rule on March 1, 1915. 


Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 


A large number of bills were introduced for the 
purpose of strengthening the Employers’ Liability 
law, also to extend and liberalize the Federal Em- 
ployes’ Compensation law. Several others proposed 
workmen’s compensation legislation in behalf of 
employes engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce on railroads. 

The McGillicuddy bill, H. R. 15222, was an ex- 
ceptionally meritorious measure. It was strongly 
advocated by the Seattle and Philadelphia Conven- 
tions. It made provision for beneficial payments to 
federal employes suffering from occupational diseases 
as well as to those directly injured while in the em- 
ployment of the government. That bill was favor- 
ably reported out of the House Committee on 
Judiciary on April 21, 1914. It was called up in the 
House, June 15, 1914, but no decisive action was 
taken upon it. Congestion of other business in the 
House prevented further consideration of the bill 
although many efforts were made to have it called 
up and disposed of. 

A bill similar to this was introduced by Senator 
Kern and referred to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. There is nothing on record to 
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show that any consideration was given the bill by 
that committee. 

Through the efforts of Representative Reilly of 
Connecticut, in co-operation with several members 
of the Labor Group in the House of Representatives, 
the beneficial features of the present Federal Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Act was extended to the 
clerks, carriers and special messengers employed 
in the Post-office Department. 


Child Labor 


Many bills were introduced during the Congress 
for the purpose of regulating or prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children. Some of the bills applied to 
children of the District of Columbia only, but sev- 
eral were introduced for the purpose of preventing 
interstate transportation of products in the produc- 
tion of which the labor of children under certain 
ages is employed. Some of the bills made the 
carrier liable and others the manufacturer or 
shipper. 

The Palmer bill was undoubtedly the best pre- 
pared measure and would have been the most effec- 
tive if enacted into law. After extended hearings 
by the House Committee on Labor, the Palmer bill 
was re-drafted and favorably reported to the House 
on August 13, 1914. It passed the House on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1915, by a vote of 233 ayes and 43 nays. 
It was reported favorably to the Senate by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
on March 1, 1915. Several efforts were made to call 
it up under the unanimous consent rule of the Senate 
but congestion of other business prevented its con- 
sideration. It is considered, however, that the meas- 
ure will have a distinct advantage in the next Con- 
gress because of the favorable action by the House. 
together with the Senate committee in this Congress, 


Bureau of Safety Bill. 

The splendid Bureau of Industrial Safety measure, 
H. R. 10735, which passed the House March 1], 
1914, was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. It was reported out by that 
committee on July 12, 1914. Several unsuccessful 
efforts were made by Senator Shively of Indiana, 
who was in charge of the measure, to obtain con- 
sideration for it. It was finally called up under the 
unanimous consent rule of the Senate on March 1 
but was defeated because of the opposition of 
Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire and Senator 
Overman of North Carolina. 


Employment Bureaus 


Many bills were proposed dealing with the prop- 
osition of establishing federal employment bureaus. 
The subject was given careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration by the House Committee on Labor, after 
extended hearings had been given to those advocat- 
ing such a measure. The House Committee, on 
February 20, 1915, favorably reported the Mac- 
Donald Bill, H. R. 19015, but it was impossible to 
obtain consideration of the bill during the remainder 
of the session of the House. The disposition among 
members of Congress, however, seems to be favor- 
able to a measure of this character. . 


Safety.A ppliances and Regulations 


Several safety appliance bills were introduced; 
some applicable to railroads, such as standard head- 
lights on locomotives and standard block systems. 
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No definite action on any was taken in either of the 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Representative Buchanan of Illinois spared no 
effort to advance legislation of this character. He 
particularly distingiushed himself in the House in 
his advocacy of bill H. R. 8593, introduced by him 
for the purpose of improving and increasing safety 
regulations for men engaged in the construction of 
buildings, and applicable to the building regulaticns 
of the District of Columbia. The bill finally passed 
the House on June 20, 1914. It was then referred 
to the Senate Committee on District of Columbia. 
Many efforts were made to obtain favorable acticn 
by that committee on the bill but withcut avail. 


Old-Age Pensions 


A large number of bills were introduced providing 
for old-age pensions and retirement of civil service 
employes of the federal government. Hearings were 
held by the House Committee on Civil Service and 
several conferences were held in Washington, D. C:, 
by representative employes of the United States 
government on the general subjects of old-age pen- 
sions, retirements and superannuations. However, 
no particular progress was made on any of these 
propositions by Congress. 

There is a wide divergence of opinicn among 
congressmen and among federal employes as to what 
character of measure should first be enacted. Some 
bills were introduced proposing to establish the plan 
of old-age pensions for all workers of the United 
States and not limit the benefits of such a measure 
to federal employes. If this sentiment was more 
generally advocated, it is more than likely that 
such a proposition would meet with equal if not 
with more favor than an old-age pension restricted 
to government employes only. 


Department of Labor 


It will be recalled that the Department of Labor, 
with the Secretary at its head to be a member of the 
President’s cabinet, was created on the closing day 
of the Sixty-second Congress, so late that it was 
impossible to provide appropriations for the new 
Department. President Wilson appointed the Hon- 
orable William B. Wilson, formerly secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America, aind later Chair- 
man of the House Committee of Labor, as Secretary 
of the new Department. During the first or special 
session of Congress which convened April 7, 1913, 
some appropriations were made to enable the De- 
partment tocommence its activities. In the second 
session more money was appropriated, although 
considerable reluctance was manifested on the part 
of the House Appropriation Committee to appro- 
priate what was deemed sufficient to enable the 
Department to prosecute its work in an efficient and 
comprehensive way. When the items the Appropria- 
tion Committee had reported were before the House, 
Representatives Buchanan, Nolan and others of the 
labor group succeeded in having the appropriations 
increased. The appropriations made during the 
third session were more ample and it is expected 
that in time the needs of the Department of Labor 
will be more apparent to the Appropriation Com- 
mittees and that larger funds will be made available 
for it to prosecute the duties affecting human welfare 
with which it is entrusted. 
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Impeachments 


Two important impeachment cases were brought - 


before the Sixty-third Congress. The first, by Repre- 
sentative Park of Georgia who preferred impeach- 
ment charges against former Judge Daniel Thew 
Wright of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia—the judge who sentenced the officials of 
the American Federation of Labor to terms of 
imprisonment for alleged violation of the injunctions 
by Judges Gould and Clabaugh. Judge Wright 
resigned from the bench before the hearings were 
completed or a report made to the House by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The second case was impeachment charges by 
Representative Neely of West Virginia against 
Judge Alston G. Dayton, United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of West Virginia. 
The charges were referred to a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, consisting of Representatives 
McGillicuddy of Maine, Gard of Ohio and Danforth 
of New York. Investigations were made by this 
committee of the impeachment charges and on 
March 3, 1915, the subcommittee reported to the 
Judiciary Committee. After consideration of same, 
that committee reported that it had reached the 
conclusion that no further proceedings should be 
had with reference to said impeachment resolution. 
The subcommittee’s report was signed by Rep- 
resentatives Gard and Danforth. Representative 
McGillicuddy submitted a minority report in which 
he said: “I do not concur with the recommendation 
that no further proceedings be had, as it is my 
opinion that the evideuce taken by the subcom- 
mittee, and findings and fact above made, warrant 
further proceedings looking forward to impeach- 
ment.”’ 


Miscellaneous 


The Printing bill in which the members of the 
printing trades organizations were so vitally in- 
terested, passed the House of Representatives, was 
reported favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Printing, was called up in the Senate under the 
unanimous consent rule on March 1, 1915, was ob- 
jected to by Senator Owen of Oklahoma and there- 
fore failed of passage. 

One substantial success, however, was obtained 
for the employes in the Government Printing Office 
of Washington, D. C. Through a decision by the 
Comptroller, Mr. Downey, who decided that em- 
ployes of the Government Printing Office should 
enjoy the full thirty days’ leave of absence per year 
with pay, instead of the former twenty-six days 
which was the maximum allowed, a sufficient ap- 
propriation was obtained in the General Deficiency 
bill during the closing hours of Congress to enable 
the Public Printer to meet the additional expenses 
incurred. 

The Porto Rico Citizenship bill was reported out 
of the House Committee on Insular affairs and 
placed upon the House calendar, but congestion 
of other business prevented further action of the 
House upon it. 

It will be recalled that during a former Congress 
an amendment to the United States Constitution 
was passed allowing Congress to levy an income 
tax. It was ratified by the requisite number of 
states. Consequently when the Underwood Tariff 


bill was considered during the first session of this 
Congress, i income tax provisions were included and 
it is now the law of the land. 


Conclusion 


Many other matters of minor interest to the work- 
ing people of our country were considered by the 
Congress and occupied the time and attention of 
the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
and this committee, the details of which are not 
essential to be recorded herewith, but for the quicker 
information of the membership of the A. F. of L. 
and the value it will have for the general information 
and enlightenment of the public, I append herewith 
a summary of the important legislation of interest 
to Labor which we succeeded in having passed 
together with a summary of the important measures 
a failed to pass. 


Summary of the Record of the Sixty-Third Congress 


MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR ENACTED 


1. Organizations of labor and farmers taken from 
the purview of the Antitrust Act. 

2. Limitation of the use, and prevention of the 
abuse of the writ of injunction in labor disputes. 

3. Legislation defining and restricting punish- 
ment for alleged contempts of injunction writs. 

4. Department of Justice prohibited from using 
Antitrust appropriation funds to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations under the Antitrust Act. 
First session. 

5. Department of Justice prohibited from using 
Antitrust appropriation funds to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations under the Antitrust Act. 
Second session. 

6. Department of Justice prohibited from using 
Antitrust appropriation funds to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations under the Antitrust Act. 
Third session. 

7. Passage of Seamen’s law, abolishing involun- 
tary servitude; providing better treatment of seamen 
and improving life-saving provisions on vessels at 
sea. 

8. Old conciliation, mediation and arbitration 
act repealed. New law enacted with permanent 
officials appointed to administer it in behalf of rail- 
road employes engaged in operating service. 

9. Eight-hour law enacted for women and child 
workers of the District of Columbia. (Decided con- 
stitutiongal March 13, 1915, by Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia.) 

10. Eight-hour law passed for employes under the 
Alaska Coal Land Act. 

11. Public construction of Alaska railroad. 

12. Industrial Education provided with appro- 
priations, for farmers and rural residents under the 
Agricultural Extension Act. 

13. Taylor System, stop-watch and speeding-up 
methods in United States arsenals prohibited. 

14. Taylor System, stop-watch and speeding-up 
methods in United States Navy Yards, gun factories 
and torpedo stations prohibited. 

15. Piecework prohibited in Post-office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

16. Public construction of battleships, trans- 
ports and other vessels in U. S. navy yards, ex- 
tended. Repairs to vessels of the Navy to be made 
in governmental instead of private yards. Steadier 




















work assured to employes of government navy 
yards. 

17. Licensed officers, such as masters, mates and 
pilots, guaranteed right to quit, and protected when 
reporting defects of their vessels to government 
inspectors. 

18. Bureau of Mines Act extended and strength- 
ened. Ten new experiment stations and seven new 
safety stations provided. 

19. Senatorial investigation of industrial dispute 
in coal fields of West Virginia, whereby peace was 
restored; the eight-hour day secured ; check weigh- 
men provided, and ten per cent increase in wages 
gained—tright of organization guaranteed and other 
improved working conditions included. 

20. Compensation for Injuries Act extended to 
Post-office Employes. 

21. Post-office employes—annual promotion 
maintained, notwithstanding the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s effort to substitute biennial for annual pro- 
motions. 

22. Eight-hour law for Post-office Clerks and 
carriers retained, notwithstanding the effort of the 
Postmaster General to change radically. 

23. Letter carriers’ salaries restored, notwith- 
standing the effort of the Postmaster General to 
reduce the pay of letter carriers, known as collectors, 
from $1,200 to $1,000 per year. 

24. Locomotive boiler inspection act extended 
to cover locomotive engines and tenders. 

25. Leave of absence with pay to employes of 
Government Printing Office extended from 26 to 
30 days per year. 

26. Impeachment proceedings of Judge Wright 
responsible for his resignation. 


Measures of Interest to Labor which Failed of Enact- 
ment 


1. Immigration law with literacy test failed of 
passage over President’s veto by four votes. 
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2. Convict Labor regulations for domestic and 
foreign commerce, failed in Senate. 

3. Child Labor bill failed in Senate. 

4. Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Com- 
pensation for government and railroad employes 
failed in the House and Senate. 

5. Bureau of Labor Safety bill failed in Senate. 

6. Conservation bill with eight-hour proviso failed 
in Senate. 

7. Hours of service law with minimum penalty 
provision failed in Senate. 

8. Eight-hour law for telegraphers on railroads 
failed in House. 

9. Old-age pension, superannuation and retire- 
ment bills not advanced. 

10. Employment bureau measure reported too 
late for action. 

11. Safer building regulations for the District of 
Columbia failed in Senate. 

12. Safety appliance bills on railroads not ad- 
vanced. 

13. Impeachment proceedings of Judge Dayton 
dismissed in House. 


During the period of Congress that this report 
covers, the greatest co-operation among the officers 
and members of our organizations was given. With- 
out their vigilance, activity and splendid response 
to all the appeals for aid and assistance, it would 
have been impossible to have made these remarkable 
legislative-advances in the interest of the people of 
the United States. 

It is hoped that the material facts contained in 
this report will encourage and stimulate our fellow 
workers for still greater achievements in the future. 
It must not be overlooked that it will require the 
greatest vigilance to retain what is already gained. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ArtHur E. Houper, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 





Additional Legislative Achievements 


District No. 44, of the International Associa- 

tion of Machinists, has been in attendance at 
Washington for the purpose of safeguarding and 
promoting the rights and interests of those govern- 
ment employes engaged in the machinery and metal 
trades. We recently asked him to make a succinct 
report of the results his organization had secured 
at the hands of Congress and in ‘Securing which he 
had the co-operation of the American Federation of 
Labor. Under date of March 9, 1915, Mr. Alifas 
submits the following summary: 


Fo several years Mr. N. P. Alifas, President of 


During the Year 1912 


1. The special committee investigating the .Tay- 
lor System made a report that was favorable to 
Labor. 





2. The Committee on Labor of the House re- 
ported favorably a bill to restrict the Taylor Sys- 
tem in government shops by prohibiting time study 
and the premium on bonus system of payment. 

3. The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor reported favorably a bill to prohibit time study 
and the premium or bonus system in government 
shops. 

4. An eight-hour clause was inserted in the Naval 
Appropriation bill of August 22, 1912. The regular 
Eight-Hour Law did not go into effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1913. 

5. A clause was inserted in the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill preventing the encroachments of enlisted 
men on work of civilians at Navy Yards. 

6. A clause was inserted in the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill to require two fuel ships to be built in 
Navy Yards. 
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7. An eight-hour clause was inserted in the Forti- 
fication Appropriation bill. 

8. The fight against the Taylor System prevented 
its extension to other Arsenals and Navy Yards; 
the Watertown Arsenal being the only place where 
it continued in operation. 

9. The Civil Service Law was extended to include 
Navy Yard employes. 

10. An increase of 40 cents per day was secured 
for the machinists at the Government Printing 
Office. , 

11. Anincrease of $100 per year was secured for a 
portion of the machinists at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. 


, During the Year 1913 


12. A clause was inserted in the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill requiring one battleship to be built 
in a Navy Yard. 

13. An appropriation of $250,000 was secured 
through the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill to ex- 
tend the manufacturing facilities at the Rock 
Island Arsenal. 

14. The Senate struck out of the Sundry Civil 
bill a clause prohibiting the payment of longevity 
pay to Panama Canal employes. It was, however, 
reinserted in conference. 

15. An increase of 7.81 per cent was secured for 
the mechanics at the Washington Navy Yard; and 
an appropriation of $240,000 was included in the 
Naval Appropriation bill to cover the increase. 

16. An increase of 16 cents per day was secured 
for the machinists at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

17. An increase of from 8 cents to 16 cents per 
day was secured for the machinists at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
and the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

18. About forty machinists at the New York 
Navy Yard were increased from $3.76 to $4 per 
day. 

19. The-wage of twelve machinists at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing was increased $100 per 


year. 

20. The Prouty Anti-Lobby bill, directed princi- 
pally against government employes, was prevented 
from being passed by the House. 

21. Aclause to give enlisted men preference in the 
government service was blocked in the Senate. 

22. The practice of running two or more machines 
was prevented in the machine shop at the New- 
port Torpedo Station. 

23. The specialization of the machinists’ trade 
at the Newport Torpedo Station was prevented 
after a vigorous protest. 

24. Aclause was inserted in the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill requiring one battleship to be built in a 
government Navy Yard. 

25. A clause was also inserted in the Naval 
Appropriation bill providing that no work shall be 
let out to contract until the Navy Yards are run at 
their full capacity ; when costs in yards are not greater 
and when the work can be done within the time 
required. 

26. A clause was secured in the Army and Forti- 
fication Appropriation bills providing that not more 
than 10 per cent of the work authorized should 
be let out to contractors. 

27. Acontemplated reduction in wages of 58 cents 
per day for machinists on the Canal Zone was pre- 
vented; by a joint agreement with Colonel Goethals, 
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a clause was inserted jin the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation bill to prevent a general reduction in 
wages of all employes which was made necessary 
by the provisions of the Canal Act of August 24, 
1912. 

28. Through our general efforts to extend Gov- 
ernment construction and manufacture, we have 
been instrumental in securing the construction of a 
transport at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, a supply 
ship at the Boston Navy Yard, and a submarine 
at the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard, all of which 
are yards in which no new construction work 
has been done before. 

29. A clause was inserted in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill granting fifteen days’ leave, with 
pay, to lighthouse employes. 

30. We secured an increase of 25 cents per day for 
oe and toolmakers at the Rock Island Ar- 
senal. 

31. The introduction of piece work in the machine 
shop in the Boston Navy Yard was prevented, after 
a vigorous protest. 

32. A contemplated reduction in wages for ma- 
chinists at the Washington, Boston, and New York 
Navy Yards, was prevented. 

33. Some progress has been made in conjunction 
with Mr. W. O. Thompson, counsel for the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, towards perfecting 
a collective bargaining plan between the War 
Department and its employes at the Watertown 
Arsenal. 

34. Contemplated discharges in several Navy 
Yards have been changed to furloughs after re- 
peated appeals to the Navy Department. 


During the Year 1915 


35. The same provisions were inserted in the 
Army, Fortification and Naval Appropriation bills, 
requiring work to be sent to government shops. 

36. A continuance of the appropriation of $240,- 
000, necessary tocontinue the existing wage-scale 
at the Washington Navy Yard was secured. 

37. Wesecured a rotative furlough system for the 
employes at the Boston Navy Yard to take place 
of the indefinite furloughs or discharges, thus giving 
everyone an opportunity to earn something. 

38. In lieu of the Deitrick-Borah Anti-Taylor 
System bills, clauses having practically the same 
effect were inserted in the Army and Naval Ap- 
propriation bills, having the effect of prohibiting 
time study and premium or bonus systems of pay- 
ment in government shops during the life of said 
appropriations. This is a culmination of the fight 
against the Taylor System of shop management of 
four years’ duration. 

39. The time study and premium features of the 
Taylor System were discontinued at the Water- 
town and Frankford Arsenals a few days after the 
passage of these bills by the House. 

During the period covered such minor matters as 
discriminations against individual members and 
numerous concessions of like importance have been 
omitted. The work upon bills in Congress that have 
made but slight progress has also been omitted. 

Not knowing the purpose for which this informa- 
tion is desired, the arrangement and scope of the 
above outline may not meet your requirements. 
I shall, therefore, be glad to supply you with such 
further details as I have at my disposal. 
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UNION AND MUNICIPAL AGREEMENT 


Electric Railroad employes of America has 

been endeavoring to establish the principle 
that employing municipalities should recognize 
organizations of employes and should grant 
them the right of contract. Recently the Associa- 
tion entered into a contract with the employing 
municipality of Monroe, Louisiana. This contract 
is of unusual importance to all organizations which 
have to do with the relations between workers and 
the government as employers. It is therefore pub- 
lished in full that all may become acquainted with 
what the Amalgamated Associaticn proposes to 
establish. 


Ts Amalgamated Association of Street and 


2020. 

Authorizing the Mayor to enter into and sign an 
agreement and contract with the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America, Division No. 667, of Monroe, Louisiana. 

SECTION 1. Be it ordained by the Council of the 
City of Monroe, in regular session convened, that 
the Mayor be and he is hereby authorized directed 
and empowered to make, sign and execute for and 
on behalf of the City of Monroe, Louisiana, a con- 
tract with the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of America, Divi- 
sion No. 667, of Monroe, Louisiana, in the following 
form, substance, letters and terms, to-wit: 

This agreement made and entered into by and 
between the Municipal Street Railway Company, 
their successors and assigns, party of the first part, 
hereinafter called ‘‘The Department,’’ and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America, Division No. 667, of Monroe, 
Louisiana, party of the second part, hereinafter 
called ‘“‘The Association”’: 

WITNESSETH, That in the operation of the lines 
of the party of the first part, both parties hereunto 
mutually agree that for and in consideration of the 
covenants and agreements hereinafter stated, further 
the party of the first part agrees with the party of 
the second part as follows: 

A. Wages of motormen and conductors: 


Ordinance No 


For the first six months, 17 cents per hour. 
For the second six months, 18 cents per hour. 
For the third six months, 19 cents per hour. 
For the fourth six months, 20 cents per hour. 
For the fifth six months, 21 cents per hour. 
For the sixth six months, 22 cents per hour. 
For the seventh six months, 23 cents per hour. 
For the eighth six months, 24 cents per hour. 
For the ninth six months, 25 cents per hour. 
Thereafter, 27 cents per hour. 


Time and one-half time for all overtime after 
1s o siclock midnight. 

Any regular man missing his run at barn for 
three (3) days during any one month except -by 
permission of superintendent of transportation or 
for sickness or death in his immediate family, shall 
be placed at bottom of extra board at his present 
salary. 

D. All passengers not paying cash fares, must 


have employe’s ticket or employe’s badge in full 
view. 

E. When a car on road has been reported in bad 
order, all responsibilities of motorman and conduc- 
tors cease until same has been fixed. 

F. All headlights must be cleaned and adjusted 
in barn by barnmen. 

G. All doors and windows in cars must be kept 
in good order. 

H. Section 1. Motormen and conductors to be 
promoted to best runs, in accordance with the length 
of time they have been in continuous service of the 
company. 

Section 2. All business matters arising between 
the parties hereto shall be transacted between the 
properly accredited officials of the department and 
the properly accredited officials of the Association, 
or a duly appointed committee thereof. 

Section 3. All motormen or conductors or other 
employes shall be entitled to free transportation, 
subject to the rules of the company. 

Section 4. Where employes are laid off to look 
up evidence or to act as witnesses in court, in behalf 
of the City of Monroe, such employes or employe 
shall be paid full time for the time consumed in 
attending court or looking up evidence in behalf of 
said City of Monroe, payment to bé made at the 
next regular pay-day. 

It is further agreed that any motorman or con- 
ductor, member of the Association, who shall be 
elected to office or assigned to any duties by the 
Association which require his or their temporary 
absence from runs, shall be granted leave of absence 
at any time his or their attention is required, except 
during special occasions, without pay, and upon 
their return shall be entitled to their respective runs 
or place on the board. 

Section 5. An employe suspended, but, upon 
investigation, found not guilty of the charge for 
which said employe was suspended, shall be re- 
instated to his former position and paid the wages 
he would have earned had he been working. 

Section 6. No employe serving time shall be 
asked to report, and any employe, serving time, 
and called back to work before said time has ex- 
pired, shall be considered to have served his full 
time. 

Section 7. Where leave of absence is granted to 
a regular man, and he is off for a period exceeding 
five davs, his time shall be so divided between the 
extra men as to give each five days regular work, 
insofar as is possible. 

Section 8. There shall be nosympathetic strike, or 
no strike of any kind, providing the department will 
submit any and all grievances to arbitration where 
an adjustment can not be secured in conference. 

Section 9. Except in cases of discharge on account 
of irregularities in registering fares or transfers, an 
employe of the department who may be a member 
of the Association, feeling that he has been unjustly 
treated, may ask the superintendent for a review of 
his case, and on his failing to secure satisfactory 
adjustment, may appeal to the Association for con- 
sideration; and if the proper officials of the Associa- 
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cion feel that such employe is entitled to further 
tonsideration, then such question or grievance shall 
be submitted to a temporary board of arbitration, 
one member thereof to be selected by the proper 
officials of the department and one by the executive 
committee of the Association, and the two so chosen, 

before entering upon the performance of their duties, 
shall select a third in case they}do not agree, and 
the decision of the majority of the said board, sub- 
mitted in writing to the department and to the As- 
sociation, shall be binding upon the parties thereto. 

The Association and the department shall select 
their arbitrators within five days from the time 
either party shall notify the other, in writing, that 
an arbitration is desired and shall state in said writ- 
ing the points to be arbitrated. Failure of either 
* the department or the Association to name an arbi- 
trator within five days shall constitute a default and 
cause the defaulting party to lose the case. Said two 
arbitrators so chosen shall hold daily meetings to 
adjust the matter referred to them, and, if they fail 
to agree, shall immediately call the third arbitrator 
already selected as above, and said board of three 
arbitrators shall likewise meet daily to consider the 
matter so submitted, unless by mutual consent, the 
time shall be extended. 

The executive board shall first hear and pass upon 
all grievances before they are submitted to the de- 
gartment. 

Should the department desire arbitration of any 
such question, the same ruling as above shall apply. 

Section 10. The committee of the Association 
shall have the privilege of examination of report of 
inspector on any conductor or motorman, discharged 
for irregular registering of fares or transfers. 

Section 11. Any member expelled from the Associa- 
tion, pursuant to the rules of the Association, shall 
be discharged by the department upon request of 
the Association, in writing, accompanied by a copy 
of the resolutions, certified by the Mayor and City 
Council and attested by the seal of the Association. 

Section 12. All motormen and conductors, who 
are members of the Association, shall remain mem- 
bers in good standing according to the rules of the 
Association, 

The department further agrees that all new em- 
ployes shall become members of the Association 
within thirty (30) days from the date of employ- 
ment. 

It is understood by both parties hereto that such 
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new employes are on probation for thirty (30) days, 
and the purpose of this clause is that such new em- 
ploye shall not have the right to the protection of 
the Association in matters of discharge or other 
grievances. 

Section 13. There shall be suitable closets and 
motormen and conductors given reasonable time 
to visit same. 

Section 14. All regular men, after six (6) months 
service, shall provide, at their own expense, and wear 
constantly while on duty, a uniform composed of 
material, color and pattern prescribed by the super- 
intendent. 

Section 15. Should negotiations be necessary for 
a new contract at the end of this one, it is mutually 
agreed that said renewal shall be executed at least 
thirty (30) days previous to the expiration of the 
contract then existing. 

Section 16. This agreement shall be binding upon 
the department, their successors, transfers and 
assigns, and the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of America, Divi- 
sion No. 667, and the members of said Association 
individually, and the employes of the Municipal 
Street Railway Company for a period of three (3) 
years from the first day of January, 1915, to the 
first day of January, 1918, at Monroe, Louisiana. 

Witness our signatures to the above contract this 
the 9th day of January, 1915, at Monroe, Louisiana. 

For the Municipal Street Railway Company of 
Monroe, Louisiana. 

(Signed) C. A. Downey, 
Mayor. 


For the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America, Division 
No. 667. 

(Signed) J. T. Torson, 


President. 


SecTIon 2. Be it further ordained, etc., that this 
ordinance shall take effect from and after its passage 
and that all ordinances and parts of ordinances in 
conflict herewith be > and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Adopted and approved January 4th, A. D. 1915. 

C. A. Downey, Mayor. 
D. W. FAauLK, Secretary. 





“Labor organizations have been foremost in calling public attention to and demanding the recogni- 


tion of the conditions against which their members are struggling. 
forcing the observance of these facts both upon employers and political economists. 


Indeed they are to be credited with 
Had they not done so 


political economy might have continued to be the ‘dismal science,’ which so long faced practical conditions 


with abstract theories.’,-—Graham Taylor. 





‘‘We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have delivered to our care—we 
owe it to our posterity not to suffer their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But if it were possible for 
us to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon ourselves, from which 


nothing can acquit us—a personal interest, which we can not surrender. 


To alienate even our own rights 


would be a crime as much more enormous than suicide as a life of civil security and freedom is superior 
to a bare existence; and, if life be the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part of the gift if 
we consent to surrender that certain rule of living without which the condition of human nature is not only 


miserable, but contemptible.’’—J unius. 
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WHAT OUuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From Tae ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 
country. 

This includes: 

A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 
their vicinity. ‘ 

In reases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. — 

Unions organized during the last month. 

City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 
finished in factory, mill, or mine. . 

’ The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the county. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
: those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. ‘ 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
. country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Tailors 
E. J. Brais—One new local has been formed 


Lace Operatives 
David L. Gould.—Two death benefits amounting 











to $100 have been paid during the month. The 
workers in one mill in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
have been locked out for thirteen weeks for resist- 
ing the open-shop policy. Trade conditions are im- 
proving and the agitation for a universal nine-hour 
day for lacemakers continues. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Four new unions have been 
formed during the month as follows: Chariton and 
Clinton, Iowa; Decatur, Illinois; and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Added to those previously reported, this 
makes an addition of eight new locals since January 
1. Strikes are in progress in Toledo, Ohio, for recog- 
nition of the union, and in Fairmont, West Virginia, 
against a wage reduction. The state of employ- 
ment is fair and is improving. 





during the month; death benefits amounting to 
$780, and sick and disabled benefits to $2,053 have 
been paid. Several strikes against wage reductions 
are pending. 


Wood Carvers 


‘Thomas J. Lodge—Two death benefits to the 
amount of $200 have been paid. There has been a 
strike on at Syracuse, New York, for several weeks, 
against a proposed reduction in wages of 4% cents 
an hour. No agreement has yet been reached. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


Ralph V. Brandt.—A new local has been formed 
at em, Oregon. Seven death benefits to the 
amount of $645 have been paid. A strike in Stock- 
ton, California, against the open shop has been satis- 
factorily settled, and a strike in Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, for the same cause is still in progress. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


Epitror’s Note:—In the February, 1915, issue 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, an error occurred 
in the report of the organizer in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, Mr. J. J. Smith. The report states that a 
lockout of the butcher workmen was satisfactorily 
settled through the efforts of the president of the 
central labor union. Credit for the adjustment of 
this difficulty belongs to Mrs. J. J. Smith, the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Union Label League, who suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a settlement after the em- 
ployers had refused to deal with the officers of the 
local or the central body. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith.—C. H. Miller: 

The condition of organized labor is very fair; of 
unorganized labor, poor. Employment is steady in 
all crafts except the building trades. Laundry 
workers reduced hours and increased wages after a 
two weeks’ campaign. The Women’s Union Label 
League is co-operating with the organizing com- 
mittee of the trades council. Very good work is 
being done for the union labels. A resolution has 
been presented to the city commissioners ¢alling for 
the reduction in hours worked by city laborers from 
ten to eight. Since November, the following 
locals have been established in Fort Smith: Street 
railway employes, laundry workers, furniture fac- 
tory finishers and wood workers, and motion 


picture machine operators and stage employes. 


In addition unions of retail clerks and bakers are 
being formed. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland.—William A. Spooner: 

The condition of trade is uncertain at present, 
but it is expected that with the opening of the ex- 
position trade conditions will be improved and 
more opportunities for employment presented. A 
union label league has been formed. Several 
labor bills have been presented to the legislature. 
The laundry workers have organized. 

Oakland.—W. E. Castro: 

The condition of organized labor is considerably 
better than that of unorganized. Organized labor 
will elect a union man as city commissioner at the 
next city elections. A union label campaign 
has been started. Two new unions are under way. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

The central labor union has forced the observance 
of the eight-hour law on city work by calling to the 
attention of the city council the violations practiced 
by the Richmond Dredging Company. Our labor 
daily, the Richmond News, was nearly forced out of 
business by the employers’ organization, but the 
union men came to the rescue with their own 
money and saved it. We hope to be successful in 
organizing a women’s union label league. On the 
whole conditions are very good for the organized 
workers. Efforts are being made to organize the 
restaurant workers. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, but un- 
organized labor is in poor condition. We have a very 
good union label league which is doing splendid 


work for the labels. Drivers of sight-seeing auto- 
mobiles have joined the chauffeurs’ union, and the 
photographers are organizing. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition, doing 
everything possible to improve working and trade 
conditions. The unorganized workers are in 
bad shape. There has been some improvement in 
the state of employment since last month. The re- 
tail stores have changed the hour of closing on 
Saturday from 10 p. m. to 8 p.m. The demand 
for union label goods is increasing and the printers 
are urging the use of their label on all public printing. 


CONNECTICUT 


Shelton.—Wallace F. Patterson: 

Crafts here are about 90 per cent organized, and 
all arein good condition. Persistent efforts are being 
made to organize the clerks and the butchers, the 
only callings of any considerable size which are 
still unorganized. We are trying to create a greater 
demand for union label goods among union mem- 
bers. The new plumbing inspector in Ansonia is a 
union man. ‘The plumbers in Seymore are or- 
ganizing. 

Waterbury.—Louis J. Cote: 

Business conditions are improving and employ- 
ment is steadier, some of the factories are again 
running full time. Wages for organized workers 
are much higher than for the unorganized. A bill is 
before the legislature requiring the use of the union 
label on state printing. The union labels are in 
demand. Efforts are being made to organize the 
retail clerks and the tailors. 

Willimantic.—Fred J. Hill: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, poor. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A union plumber has been appointed 
plumbing inspector. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

The condition of organized labor is much im- 
proved, and is far superior to that of unorganized 
labor. Employment is fair for this time of the year. 
A compensation bill and a ten-hour day bill are be- 
fore the state legislature. Very good work is being 
done for the union labels, an agent of the hatters 
having just made a visit here. A local of sheet 
metal workers has been organized with fifty mem- 
bers. Several new unions are under way. 


FLORIDA 


Miami.—B. Sutton: 

All mechanical work here i is done by union men, 
and all contracts call for union labor. Everyth ing 
— is done to advance the interest of the union 
abels. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—S. B. Marks: 

The Georgia Federation of Labor is conducting an 
employment bureau for the benefit of the farmers 
and the unemployed of the cities who care to work 
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on farms. Organized labor has succeeded in secur- 
ing action by the city of Atlanta and the county 
to aid the unemployed. A free text-book agita- 
tion is being carried on here. A union of tilelayers 
has been formed and the teamsters have reor- 
ganized. 


Bainbridge.—H. A. Brooks: 

All crafts here are organized except the wood 
workers, and are all in fair condition, working 
eight hours a day, five days in the week. There isa 
good demand for the union labels. 


IDAHO 


Wallace.—A. C. McDonald: 

Organized labor is holding its own and employ- 
ment in most cases is quite steady. Nothing definite 
has been obtained from the legislature yet but work 
in that direction is continued. A union label com- 
mittee is active in the interest of the labels. One 
new union is under way. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

Wages of organized workers are from 10 to 20 
per cent higher than those of the unorganized 
workers. Employment has been slack but is 
showing some improvement? Good work is done 
for the union labels; all brooms in this district bear 
the label. A local union of grocery clerks has 
been chartered, and the harnessmakers have in- 
creased their organization to the 100 per cent mark 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

All local crafts are affiliated to the central body. 
We have organized a union labor party and expect 
to put a full city ticket in the field in the spring. 
Work is slack at present in all trades. Our co- 
operative store is doing a good business. There is a 
persistent demand for the union labels. 

Mount Morris.—U. B. Pittenger: 

The condition of organized labor is good, with 
plenty of work for all union men. The new five- 
year agreement secured by the printers provides for 
an increase of $3 a week to take effect at once, and a 
further increase of $1 at the expiration of eighteen 
months. The scale is now $21 a week for handmen, 
and $23 a week for machine operators; night men 
work forty-six hours a week, and receive $1 more 
than the day scale. Labels are used on practically 
all local products. 

Peoria.—John M. Irish and J. W. Gentry: 

Conditions for the organized workers are at least 
30 per cent better than for the unorganized. While 
employment has been unsteady there is now con- 
siderable improvement. We have prevented city 
officials from installing a broom-making machine in 
the city workhouse. 

Rock Island.—P. J. Carlson: 

Wages, hours and working conditions of the or- 
ganized workers are good. Union shop conditions 
prevail in the building trades and the building 
trades craftsmen are negotiating new agreements. 
There has been much unemployment, but union 
wage-scales have been maintained in spite of this 
condition, while the unorganized workers have been 
reduced in many instances. Lockouts are in progress 
at the Moline furniture factory and the Daven- 
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port Linograph Company’s plant. Two label com- 
mittees are doing splendid work for all union labels, 
especially the broommakers’ label. We are trying 
to secure amendments to the Iowa compensation 
act. The Tri-City Federation is inaugurating a 
labor forward movement to strengthen existing or- 
ganizations and to organize the 10,000 men and 
women in the three cities who are still unorganized. 


West Frankfort.—C. W. Rodenbush: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is fairly steady. We have a union labor 
ticket in the field for the coming election. A 
union of tailors has been formed and locals of meat- 
cutters and blacksmiths are under way. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—L. W. Belton: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, not so good. Wages and working condi- 
tions of the organized workers are far in advance 
of those of the unorganized. Employment is be- 
coming steadier and a good year for the building 
trades is expected. The eight-hour day prevails. 
Opposition to organization is manifested by the 
Merchants’ Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. There is a good demand for union label 
prodticts. 


Bedford.—Samuel R. Stevens: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Planermen secured better wages 
and shorter hours as a result of a short strike. A 
movement to found a co-operative store is on foot. A 
union of diamond saw runners is under way. 


Lafayette—Norris Stone: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than the unorganized. Employment is steady except 
in the building trades, which have been dull on ac- 
count of bad weather. New wage-scales for spring 
work are under consideration. The unions are ad- 
vocating the establishment of a co-operative store. 
The membership of the women’s union label league 
is increasing. Several important measures are 
before the legislature. The teamsters are organizing. 


Richmond.—Ellsworth F. Bass: 

Organized labor is in good condition and the 
union workers are pretty steadily employed. The 
molders in one shop are on strike and stage em- 
ployes are locked out, but on the whole conditions 
are much more satisfactory than for unorganized 
labor. The shops are taking on more men. The 
central council is backing the publication of The 
Labor Herald which is receiving hearty support. 
A union of blacksmiths is under way. 


Rochester.—Boyd B. Bidwell: 

Organized labor generally is in good condition. 
Unorganized labor is in bad shape but prospects are 
good for better organization and improved condi- 
tions. Employment is steady. 


South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Organized labor is in fair shape and trade condi- 
tions are improving, but unorganized workers have 
been reduced in pay. The workmen’s compensation 
act is sure of passage by the legislature. There 
is a good demand for union labels. The bakers are 
organizing. 
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IOWA 


Mason City.—William H. Griebling: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and has much 
the advantage of unorganized labor. Employment 
is fairly steady. A general agitation is kept up 
in the interest of the union labels. The state 
legis!ature is in session and we are expecting good 
results. Two new unions are being formed. 


Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 
Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is as steady as weather conditions permit. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, poor. Working conditions are slowly 
improving. A fifty-four-hour bill is now before the 
state legislature. Everything possible is done for the 
union labels. 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: ; 
Organized labor is in fairly good condition”with 
employment steady except in the building trades. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Organization is not very general here, but the 
superior conditions of the organized over the un- 
organized workers should be a great inducement for 
more thorough organization. There is considerable 


unemployment at present. Through organized effort 
and the co-operation of the trades and labor council 
the employes of the Health Department have re- 
ceived 25 cents a day increase in wages. The labor 
forward movement is receiving the support of all 
locals. Good work is being done in the interest of 


the union labels. A new union has been formed in 
Maynard. In Lowell one new organization and the 
reorganization of another are under way, and efforts 
are being made to strengthen the movement in 
Lawrence and Fitchburg. 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, poor. The bartenders have submitted a 
new agreement to employers, but it has not yet been 
acted upon. The label committee of the central 
labor union is active in the interest of the union 


labels. 


Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The central labor union is 
actively promoting the interest of the union labels. 

Pittsfield—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Un- 
organized workers are working at greatly reduced 
rates because of business conditions and uncertain 
employment. The central labor union is trying to 
push the union labels. A building trades council and 
an electrical workers’ union have been organized. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

Organized workers are enjoying much better con- 
ditions than the unorganized. All work is being 
done on a short time basis. Committees from 
several of the local unions are working for the union 
labels. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—David Thomas: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of un- 
organized, poor, with little chance of improvement. 
Employment is steady except in the building trades. 
The funds for the Labor Temple are growing. All 
union labels are being pushed. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—H. B. Tohms: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, but the 
unorgattized workers are still suffering wage reduc- 
tions. We are experiencimg some difficulties with 
some unfair shops, but expect to adjust them in a 
short time. The paper mills are running steadily, 
but work is slack in the lumber industry. 

Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Local unions are all in good condition, and owing 
to their union benefits, the organized workers are 
withstanding the present depression much better 
than are the unorganized. Officers of the state 
federation are working hard at the state capitol in 
the interest of labor legislation. The Minneapolis 
labor cottncil is doing everything possible to pro- 
mote the sale of union label goods. The freight 
handlers have applied for a charter, and the or- 
ganization of several other crafts is under way. The 
Northwestern Marble and Tile Company has been 
fined $1,000 for bringing a marble cutter here from 


Canada in violation of the contract labor law. 
o 


MISSISSIPPI 


Meridian.—Joseph W. Jones: 

The Meridian central trades council is doing better 
work now than at any other time in its history and 
we are going to make it the best trades council in 
the South. Two new locals, the house painters and 
the retail clerks, are now being formed, and there are 
good prospects for the formation of three other locals 
in the near future. The retail clerks have made an 
excellent beginning and bid fair to be one of the 
largest and strongést organizations in the city. Most 
crafts are working short time but there is every in- 
dication that business conditions will improve in a 
short time. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized and employment is improving to some 
extent. Several measures of interest to Labor are 
before the state legislature. Agitation in the interest 
of the union labels continues. Efforts are being made 
to organize the laundry workers and the retail clerks. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Labor organizations held their own and took care 
of their members during the industrial depression 
from which we are now emerging. Business con- 
ditions and employment are improving all over the 
city and the future is more encouraging. Organized 
workers are given the preference as new jobs are 
opened up. A compensation bill has been reported 
favorably by the Senate Committee and is now 
before the House. Open meetings are being held to 
boost union labels. Elevator constructors, office 
building janitors and ice cream wagon drivers are 
organizing. 

















St. Louts.—John J. Manson: 

Conditions of organized labor are very good, cir- 
cumstances considered, and the organized workers 
have a decided advantage over the unorganized. 
The bakers are on strike against the local plant of 
the bread trust. Tobacco workers are agitating for 
their label. 


St. Joseph.—C. A. Bucklen: 

Organized labor is steadily increasing and is in 
fair shape, with bright prospects for further im- 
provements in the coming spring. In the metal trades 
most union men are working and trade is slowly 
picking up. Employment is steady. The Board of 
Public Works is considering letting us have one of 
the finest buildings in the city for a labor temple. 
The agitation for the union labels is continuous. The 
Engineers’ Club is trying to secure changes in the 
boiler inspection ordinance, and committees of the 
locals have been appointed to fight them in the 
council. A building trades council has been or- 
ganized, and we are working toward the organiza- 
tion of several new locals, but have dane nothing 
definite yet. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. We are mak- 
ing an effort to secure the passage of a compensation 
bill, and have succeeded in defeating an obnoxious 
constabulary bill. We are urging an increased 
demand for union label goods. The laundry workers 
have organized, and the re-organization of the 
cooks and waiters is urged. 


Great Falls—F. D. O’Brien: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Workers in 
the miscellaneous trades are working steadily, with 
an eight-hour day and a scale of $3 per day. Un- 
organized workers are working nine hours for $2.25. 
The building trades have been on strike for three 
months against a reduction in wages. Chances for 
winning are favorable. Everything possible is done 
for the union labels. A local of garment workers 
has been formed. 


Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

There is little, if any, unorganized labor here, and 
organized labor is in excellent condition. Employ- 
ment is not steady but improvements are expected 
for the summer. The use of the unions labels is 
urged 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Continued label agitation is maintained. A gen- 
eral court now in session and the legislative com- 
mittee of the state federation of labor are hard at 
work. 

Manchester —John J. Coyne: 

Employment is fair for this time of the year. Hod- 
carriers and building laborers have increased in 
— Good work being done for the union 
abel. 

North | mag oo Howard: 

Organized labor in Bellows Falls is in good con- 
dition; the unorganized are not so good. Wages are 
good at present. Good work is being done for the 
union label. Painters are discussing organization. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth—John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. A union label com- 
mittee is doing effective work. Some organization 
agitation is being conducted among the teamsters. 


New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
unorganized are accepting any conditions. We are 
agitating for the union label. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; that of 
the unorganized is bad. Officers are continually at 
work in the interest of the union label. Their efforts 
are being supplemented by the label league com- 
mittees. ¢ 


Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. We are booming all labels. 
Bartenders organized the past month. 


Hudson.—Albertis Nooney: 

Members of organized labor are nearly all at work 
at prevailing wages. The unorganized are in bad 
shape. Employment is steady for union men. We 
are pushing the union label wherever possible. 

Ithaca.—William J. C. Wisman: 

Good work is being done for the union label. 
Electrical workers and theatrical stage employes 
organized the past month. 


Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; that of 
the unorganized poor. Employment has been dull 
but is improving. Painters have raised wages 50 
cents per day without trouble. Building trades are 
well organized. The central labor council label com- 
mittee is active. 


Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Some unorganized workers in this city have ac- 
cepted a reduction in wages, but union men are hold- 
ing their own. If unionists can not get a raise they 
won’t take a reduction. This is one good thing 
about organization. Employment has been poor of 
late, but business looks better every day here. I 
look for a big year for organization in this state. 
The central body is doing good work for the union 
label. Slate and tile roofers recently organized. 

Ogdensburg.—E. J. Emmert: 

Employment is not very steady but is on the 
increase. There is an increased demand for the 
union label. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

The condition of organized labor is far in advance 
of the unorganized. Laundry workers have im- 
proved their conditions. A fine fraternal feeling is 
being developed among the various locals and the 
label is being continually urged. 

Syracuse.—E. F. Carroll: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. The un- 
organized have become completely demoralized. “~ 
persistent agitation is being maintained for the 
union label. Moving picture operators have or- 
ganized. 
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OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Compared with the unorganized, the condition of 
organized labor is fine. We are doing everything 
possible for the union label. A city ordinance pro- 
viding for the eight-hour day on all municipal work 
has been passed. Several unions are under way. 

Massillon.—Joseph Bertels: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Iren, 
steel, and tin workers are on strike for the re-instate- 
ment of eleven men discharged for joining the re- 
cently formed union. Our label agitation is bringing 
results. 

Middletown.—H. W. Naegele: 

The condition of organized labor is good; that of 
the unorganized, unsettled. Organized labor is en- 
joying better conditions than ever before. The 
union label committee is working hard. Bartenders 
and sheet metal workers organized the past month. 


Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The condition of organized labor is improving; 
unorganized is in state of fear and subjection. We 
have appointed a special committee in the interest 
of union made brooms. There is a good demand for 
the union label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than un- 
organized. The railway hospital bill has been signed 
by the Governor and is now law. We are interesting 
a local organization of oil well drillers and tool 
dressers in the benefits of affiliation to the American 
Federation of Labor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler.—Earnest C. Faber: 

The condition of the unorganized is not equal to 
that of the organized workers. The scales of many 
of our locals will expire April 1 and May 1. We 
are doing good hye for the union label. 

Beaver.—D. S. Leighty: 

Organized labor i is gaining in membership as well 
as can be expected. Some small improvements in 
wages and hours have been secured without strike. 
We are continually agitating for the union label. 
The hodcarriers are making good progress toward 
organization. 

Oil City—Robert J. Nugent: 

Sheet metal workers have been put in fine shape 
the past month. Good work is being done for the 
union label. The molders’ union is being strength- 
ened and several organizations are under way. 

Philadelphia.—W. J. Boyle: 

The organized trades are holding their own. Other 
employment in many industries is below normal. 
Several concessions have been gained by the build- 
ing trades unions without strike. Conditions en- 
joyed by organized workers are far superior to those 
of the unorganized. Bartenders, garment workers 
and cigarmakers are pushing their labels. Butcher 
workmen and meat cutters, wooden boat builders 
and iron ship builders are discussing organization. 
Unionists in this city and state are determined to 
secure an effective workmen’s compensation law. 
The central labor union building trades council 


and several individual unions of this city have 
appointed legislative committees to attend the 
sessions of the legislature and work in the interest 
of the compensation law and, of course, of all 
labor legislation. 


Philadel phia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

The carpenters, machinists, printers, bookbinders, 
stationary engineers, bakers, bartenders and waiters 
have an organizing campaign on at present. A labor 
forward committee is actively engaged creating an 
agitation for bigger and better locals and co- 
operation with one another. Organized labor is in 
much better condition than the unorganized. Meat 
cutters have organized the past month. 


Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

In our locality much is being done for the miners 
on strike in eastern Ohio. We are continually urging 
that the union label be patronized. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Florence.—S. H. C. Cole: 

The railroad men are especially well organized at 
this place. Organized labor secures better hours 
and more pay than unorganized. We are doing 
our utmost for the union label. 


Spartanburg. —J. B. Woolbright: 

Organized labor has better conditions than the 
unorganized. Improvements in wages and working 
conditions have been obtained without strike: 
Unionists are demanding the label. A state plumb- 
ing law has been passed by the legislature. A 
union of barbers is under way. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is steady except in building trades 
and common labor. The state Senate has passed a 
bill protecting wages of laborers on all contracts. 
We believe it will pass the House. A union of 
painters and decorators was formed the past month. 


Dallas —Robert H. Campbell: 

Plans for our $80,000 labor temple are progressing 
nicely. Much-stock is being subscribed for. A local 
of jitney drivers and chauffeurs has been organized. 
Differences between the typographical union and a 
local newspaper were adjusted through arbitration. 

El Paso.—E. D. Skinner: 

Employment conditions are improving and be- 
coming more steady. The union label league is 
doing good work. A union of structural iron workers 
is under way. 


El Paso.—Charles H. Smith: 

Employment conditions are improving and be- 
coming more steady. The union label league is 
doing good work. A city ordinance has been passed 
creating a free employment bureau. Steamfitters 
have organized and a union of structural iron 
workers is under way. 


Palestine —Edward M. Ware: 

The condition of organized labor is better than 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. Our 
label committee is active. 
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Waco.—J. A. McKechine: 

Organized labor is holding its own and its condi- 
tion is good compared with that of the unorganized. 
The women’s label league is doing good work. A 
federal labor union is under way. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City.—William M. Knerr: ° 

Our local unions are doing fairly well. We have 
organized a union label league and expect great 
results. Teamsters are having difficulty with the 
coal yards, but have succeeded in signing two agree- 
ments. Cooks and waiters are gaining ground every 
day, despite an injunction against them. A union of 
textile workers is under way. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—M. F. Padgett: 

Employment is good. A strike is still on at Robert 
Portner Brewery Company. The trades council is 
working for all union labels. Unions of printers and 
plumbers are under way. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is very steady at present. The union label is being 
well patronized. A large stemmery was organized 
the past month. The tobacco manufacturers of 
Richmond have all signed their wage-scale for 1915. 


VERMONT 


Bellows Falis—Hugh A. Macleod: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than the unorganized. Union label sentiment is on 
the increase. Two new unions are under way. 


WASHINGTON 


Granite Falls —Frank M. Baker: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, although 
no increases in wages or decreases in hours have 
been secured recently because of industrial depres- 
sion. Conditions in general are improving. A 
strong agitation is being maintained for the union 
label. Seyeral measures benefiting labor are now 
before the legislature. 

North Yakima. ¢. Murray: 

Since the carpenters surrendered their charter 
their wage-scale has dropped to $2.50 a day. The 
non-union barbers work two hours per day more 
than the union barbers and get less for their labor. 

Seattle—Bob Hesketh: 

Conditions have been somewhat slack during the 
past few months but we expect a general pick-up 
as spring approaches. Seattle has one of the most 
active central labor unions in the country. Much 
undesirable labor legislation is at present before our 
state legislature, but our representatives are on the 
ground and opposing it. The woman's union label 
league is doin@ excellent work in this city and 
throughout the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Parkersburg. —J. H. Pettit: 

We have a strike on at the porcelain plant. All 
but a few are out and we look for a settlement soon. 
The condition of organized labor is fine compared 
with the unorganized. Our central body is doing 
splendid work. Increased label agitation is bringing 
results. A local of porcelain workers was organized 
during the past month. Two unions are under way. 

Princeton.—W. H. Taylor: 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in good condi- 
tion. Wage improvements are noted. The condi- 
tion of the unorganized can not be compared with 
that of the organized. We are trying to get the 
union label on everything that we purchase. We 
are working to secure a central body in this city. 


WISCONSIN 


A ppleton.—H. P. Ballard: 
The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. After being on strike for 
a year the locals of stage employes and machinists 
have secured a settlement with the new manager of 
a local theatre. We are doing good work for the 
union label. A union of granite cutters is under way. 

Marshfield ——F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady. The condition of or- 
ganized labor is much better than that of the un- 
organized. We are maintaining a constant agitation 
for the union label. 

Oshkosh.—Paul J. Edwards: 

The organized workers are paid better wages than 
the unorganized. Employment is fair. We will 
have a label league organized within a week or so 
and have arranged a meeting to organize the bakers. 

Racine.—L. P. Christensen: 

The condition of the organized workers is much 
better than that of the unorganized. On March 23 
Racine citizens voted on the question of eight hours 
for city laborers. Wagon, carriage, and automobile 
workers are discussing organization. 


“CANADA AND PORTO RICO 


Prince Rupert, British Columbia, Canada.—W. E. 
Denning: 

The condition of the organized workers on the 
whole is very much better than that of the unor- 
ganized. Employment generally is on the half-time 
basis. Anincrease in the wages paid drydock workers 
has been secured without strike. A strong movement 
is under way to secure better compensation laws. 
Committees of local unions are active in the interest 
of the union labels. A local of barbers has been 
formed, and one of hotel and restaurant workers is 
being organized. 

Cabo-Rojo, Porto Rico.—Pascual Jordan: 

Members of the bakers’ union are regularly em- 
ployed. Organization continues among the con- 
fectionery workers, and 530 agricultural workers 
have applied for acharter. The Legislative Chamber 
is working to secure laws favorable to labor. Work 
is improving some because of the sugar crop. 





Reading the report of the A. F. of L. Legislative Committee published in this issue of the AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST will prove a profitable half hour. 
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for the month of February, 1915. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j,f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Balance on hand January 30, 1915 $95,447 53 
1. Q. W. 1. U. of N. A., sup 3 50 
Ze & Te Se = oon “dee, 14, $8. 10; f, 
$8.10; d f, $8.1 
U. A. of P. & S. F. Cw. . & Can., tax, o, n, d, 


W. F. of M., |-c hatters assess 

R.C. aw A., tan, dec, '14.. 

W.R. v. of A., tax, nov, 

ait kien Ee ee 

. B. B. A. of the U.S & Can., tax, jan, '15.. 

.S. & E. U. of N. A., tax, dec, '14 

.B.T. & T.C. W. A., tax, jan, ‘15 

J. N. C. 6939, tax, jan, '15, $10.50; f, $10. 50: 

df, pase re 

Cc. LL. s Cranentoeh, Pa, tax, feb, '15, to and 
_ incl aN 
— } ee West Frankfort, Ill, tax, oct, 14, to 
‘and incl mar, 1! 

T. & L.A., Massillon, Ohio, tax, oct, 14, to and 
incl mar, ‘15 

Cc. L. C., Santa Rosa, Cal., tax, oct, "14, to and 


Ss. 
G 
I 
I 
U. 


incl mar, ’ 
C.L. U., Berth Amboy and vicinity, N J, tax, 
o, n, d.’ 14 
F. L. 9079, tax, dec,’ 14, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c. 
oF S 14693, tax, dec, '14, $1.75; 'f, $1.75; df, 


ae M. E. 14229, tax, bal d, ’14, j, f, °15, 
Fe f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 44c 

7 L. 12648, tax, n, d, '14, $1. 75; f, $1. 75; df, 
"$i. 75; sup,’ $1.35 ° 
tm 14472, tax, jan, "15, “60c: f, 60c; d f, 60c. 4 

13125, tax, jan, °15, 35¢; f, 35¢; d f, 35c; 

“in ialeoen Sin ideo ory ptencetees 
. B. W. 14615, tax d, '14, j, ’15, $1.90; f, 
}. 90; d f, $1.90 

P. t. 1457 6, tax, dec, '14, $1. 35: f, $1. 35; df, 
$1.35; l-c hatters assess, 27c. 

L. i. 147731 F. 

U. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, ‘tax, bal n, bal 
Mais. $9.30; f, $9.30; df, $9.30... 

P. L. & D. L. 14717, tax, o, n, "14, $1:f, $l:df, 


F. L. 14721, tax, d, "14, j, "15, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
df, $1.20; 1-c hatters assess, 24c. 

T. & L.A., Grand Forks, N D, tax, sept, 

and incl "feb, ’ Pee 

~-&LaA., yt Ind, tax, oct, 

and ay mar, ‘1: iia 

P. B. 9309, tax, jan, 15, $1.95; 

df, 31. 95; 1-c hatters assess, 39c.. 

U. L. 14113, tax, nov, ‘14, $2.70; f, $2.7 

$2.70; 1-c hatters assess, 59c.... 

U. 


I,. 14333, 
, Zee? tax, d, '14, j, °15, $3.25; f, $3.25; 
f, $3.25; sup, 50c 
. 14179, tax, bal o, bal d, ’14, bal j, "15 
ae f, $1.40; df, $1.40; sup, 5 
a) -ILA.& B.I.L.of A 


"14788, sup 
C., Mahoning County, Ohio; Youngs- 
town, Ohio, tax, may, 14, to and incl apr, 


T 
H 
F 
~ 
r4 
H 
Ss. 

H. 


T 


C. L. C., Takoma, Wash, tax, june, 14, to and 
Wy may, ‘15 

& L. C., Vallejo, Cal., tax, j, f, m,’15...... 

~ &L. A., _—, Pa, tax, oct, 14, toand 


S. O. 14719, tax, bal o, bal n, d,’ 14, $5.50; 
f, *$5 50, df, $5. 
F. L. , tax, 4 14, 65c; f, ' 65c; d f, 65c; 
1-c hatters assess, 13c 
H. M. 14084, tax, d, ’14, j, 
d f, $3. 
B. P. 13156, tax, d, '14, j, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
A. W. 14371, tax, oct, 14, $2; f, $2: df, $2.. 
, Fresno, Cal, tax, oct, "14, to and 


M.D. B.D. D & F, 13041, tax, bal o, bal n, 
re oe df. i. ‘ve $21. 05. f, $21.05; df, $21.05; 
I 

Px Se 31967 a jan, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10; sup, $1.1 

S. M. 10342, tax, jan, "15, 80c; 
sup, $16.60 

S. Handman, New York, N up 

F. L. 14537, tax, bal o, d, '14, “bse; 
65c; sup, 5c 


. ¥.E 14722, tax, bal dec, 14, “$i. 20; ft. $1. 20; df, 


$1.20 
. L. 14679, tax, dec, "14, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, 
$1.55; 1-c hatters assess, ate. 
I. U. W. W. & M. L., tax, feb,’ ; 
CL. U., Bh dy Vt, tax, My 0, a ES alas 
T. & L. C., Ogdensburg, N Y, tax, oct, '14, to 
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3. 






a ree 
Cc. L. Un =e. Vt, tax, ‘nov, 4, to and 
incl apr, 1 
C.L. U., Washington. DC, tax, oct, 14, to and 
incl mar. 


Cc. L. U., Warten, Pa, tax, o, n, d,’” 
Yellowstone County T. &L.A., Billings, Mont, 
my bp Be ocdeescegeessewegoocacese 
F. L. 14481, tax, dec, '14, $3.30; f, $3.30; d f, 
30. PPOTTTTITITITT TTT TTT 
lL. 13128, i-c haters assess 
14676, tax, bal sept, _ Se; f, 5c; df, Se.. 
U., Shamokin, Pa, si 
12709, tax, dec, 14, 


-L. 

. L. 

q 4 

, $6.95 PEROT TORT ETE ee 
niet esting oid 046 ee 6 ehentoe 
. S. 12766, return of amount in treasury... . 
B. GE W., tax, jan, '15, $241.40; sup, $6.. 
my A of M., go cccaccanipartuites 
> . Mobile, Ala, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
~ dec «| Seg <a Cain sk 


Ris a 5 


e 
California S. F. of L., tax, feb, ‘15, to and 
incl jan, ‘16. $10; ie, EE Gecaukenvne<s 
= . 14668, tax, d, ‘14, j, "15, 


C. T. F: 14610, 1-c hatters assess 
6} 13013, tax, dec, '14, $2.35; f, $2.35; d f, 


F. L. 14676, tax, bal a, bal s, a ° bal n, d, 14, 
£45, B2GG3f, S205: OE; GRAB... 6 cccccccve 
F. & C. M. E. 14429, | oe jan, ot 40c; f, 40c; 
rie “(So & | ere peers: 
V. C. E. 14347, tax, = "14, $3.35; f, $3.35; 
Oe ee niin ira conct cin sesiked nase 
C. L. U., Hazleton, Pa, tax, apr, '14, to and incl 
GER, “Pov ecesercese fcccosccesesetseveesss 
Beaver County C. L. C., New Brighton, Pa, 
tax, oct, 14, to and incl mar, '15........... 
Cc. L. U., Easton, Pa, tax, o, n,d,’14.......... 
c.L. U., Auburn, N Y, tax, aug, '14, to and incl 


<a 


10 0S 
5 00 


5 00 
2 50 


vom HO>e Gq st pp em mm ic 


S Pm MOOS GroOmy ms 


PP 


. 13085, tax, dec, 14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70. . 
146748, tax, bal d, ‘14, j, "15, 75e;f, 75¢;d f, 
4748, 1 an OGD, <.c00 cals tents 
r G. 4660, tax, jan, "15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 
oh . 480. nd epedad ul ae btabetieosestnee 
14660, l-c hatters assess............. 
_& T.W. 10263, tax, ae "15, $1.15; f, 
ody $1.15; sup, $1.0. 
py. YO Ue 
. 14718, tax, bal nov, "14, 5c; f, 5c; d f, Sc; 
an. tax, bal d,’ 14, bal j,’15, 10c; f, 10c; 
i i ncncssexdcsedininsans 
S45, tax, bal d, '14, j, '15, 55c;f, 5Se;df, 
l-c hatters assess, 10c.....ccccccccece 
ie Ui inc scckSaeetseonce 


periee 


Ran Oe 





grerg: woe. fe 
4 este 


cc; 


ge 
2” 
n 
fe" 
oO; 
m 
a5 
is 
& 
Hi 


., Gloucester, Mass, tax, o, n, d, "14. . 

A., Waycross, Ga, tax, may, '14, to 
incl oct, "eh enhies ckascetscnbebisace 
55, tax, dec, "14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35e . 

. 14769, tax, jan, '15, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c. 

» SEs PE hss0cctebeccedhhbheeesee 
p Waly PEEINa© Sc cs cuasedhnedsoneces 
11449, tax, bal d, "14, j, ‘15, $1.30; f, 
-30; d f, $1.30; acct, 1-c hatters assess, 10c 
14634, Pica dina 000sen ees esebdeccesos 
. M. P. & B. 6170, sup. . eee 
. 14789, Pc diendetacedh wach seeabaee 
i. U., Chehalis, Ws 46d0d cease 
. 14752, Pct sktersegasebelhsadcedbssoane 
. 14635, DEG 6 6 > 0600060 6000006e 600650 
A. 14757, sup..... 


> 
=5 et 
Bars 


ale 





£ 


seas 


E. of N. A., tax, jan, | iinet 2 itera 








-P. 
G. . of A., tax, o, n, 14, $571. ‘18; l-c 
en SIDS 00. newdes cuncesdes 
i «6 bcansscousteesacesesoesss 
aa + cds teceeeceeetererceneee 
2 4} eee rr 
M. & E. T. L. & H. 1. U., tax, d, "14, j, "15. 
& C. M. E. 14687, sup........... 
. L. 14532, tax, jan, "tS, ‘$i. 75; f, $1. 75; af, 
"$1.7 ie NY ort eens he neta ein 
A. 12270, tax, feb, "1S, $5; f, $5; df, $5.. 
. & P. 8316, tax, jan, "15 , $4.40 ; f, $4.40; af, 
Sf ee 
.- &Cc. M. E. 14687, tax, jan. ’ 
‘d f, 50c; 1-c hatters assess, 1 
T. F. 14558, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, j, fo 
$5.15; f, $5.15; d f, $5.15; I. F., $1. 
AR 8 | Seer 
Cc. L. U., ee Mass, tax, “-. 14, to 
and incl aug, ’ eee eeecccerecasesesscess 
pC U ot eSoft A. & Can annonce 
F. L. 14599, tax, d, 14, j, "15, ‘$3.10. f, $3.10; 
d f, $3.10; 1-c hatters assess, 3lc........... 
F. S. & H. 14270, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, j, "15, 
FT h Ft OY RD Seale 
T. & L. C., Lansing, Mich, tax, o, n, d, ee 
Cc. T. & L. C., Allentown, Pa, tax, oct, Ma to 
Se I Oh Shaw nndccenndconseusece 
T. & L. C., Leavenworth, Kans, tax, o, n, d, 14 
T. C., Russellville, Ark, tax, o, n, d, '14 
F. & C. M. E. 14687, sup 
i, ci cinch s aden heaped aaa 
F.L. 12739, iin ss..0bebacsentescedsaneed 
ae ao cee ets aan anne a 
U. L. 13116, 1-c hatters assess..............-. 
ie, PME thesen en acct oindvhewstaeke 
C. E. Ban Rare, BT YW, GUD. . cccccccvccccse 
Cc. & W. a l-c assess to organize women 
Ww other ana ns0nbecsceosecakicenns 
F. L. 8227, ‘tax, ‘bal o, bal. n, bal d, '14, j, ’15, 
7c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; emp, 2Se.....scccccces 
Dein scones vetehesaen«s oemnadnes 
Ean od thane nines acme iene 
H. S. 14543, tax, bal s, bal d, '14, j, "15, $2.80; 
f, $2.80; d f, $2.80; sug, hae coaeee 
H. S. 14543, l-c hatters SEEEEB. co cccvcccsvces 
NE  § 0 Ree eR Oye 
F. L. 12367, tax, dec, 14, 90c; f, 90; d f, 90c. 
F. L. oe. aay bal n, bal d, '14, j, "15, 35c; f, 
SR Ee Mb dngc.02 5060s ttensadebbedsees 
R ‘S749. = & "14, j,’ $1.40; f, $1.40 
‘d fp IE Mirewic0e40nsesenethsanhee 
S.O. 14719, bale, bal o, bal n, 14, 60c; f, 
60c; ‘d a (LEER Mer Rep 
. S. 14727, tax, jan, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c; 
Soe, 


$2 
3 


UNNU Nw 


10 
13 
14 
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L. A., Cortland, N Y, tax, o, n,.d, "14. . 
. W. 14777, I. F 
4, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14, j, "15, 
: $2.15 





Absolutely, Pure TR ta 
and Delicious 6 ons Hogan, Gloversville, N VY, refund ici 


amount advanced for organizing expenses in- 
—— in connection with glove workers 


Zw MOP 


Z. & : C., Walla Walla, Wash, tax, july, 14, 
to and incl dec, "14 

Cc. L. U., ya Conn, tax, o, n. d,’ ra 

H. & S. M. 14581, tax, dec, 14, $15; f 

“$15; df, $15 

C.L. U.. Newburgh, N Y, tax, june, ’14, to and 

incl nov, '14, $5; sup, $1 

. & P. 8316, sup 

4 tax, jan, '15, $4; f, $4; d f, $4; 


bal °, 514 dS "15, $3.95; f, 


OF 


gM O 
y sages wel 
=" Eta, Rio" 

a od ~~ 
em 
see 

aio? 
Ss 
a 
5 
iS 


~ 


‘ett, tax, bal n, bal d, ie aes 
40; . $2.40: df, $2.40; RF,2 
. M. U. 9136, tax, jan, *15, 7c: f, 


we 
anal 
rosy! 


~~ 
an 


, Kingston, N Y, tax, o, n, 
79, tax, n, a 14, $11.80; f, $11°b0. ai, 
; l-c hatters assess, $1. 
7, tax. bal n, bal d, 14, j, 15, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20; lit, Ic 
hart, Ind, tax, o, n, d,’ 
«+ Meriden, Conn, tax, jan, "8, to and 
lec, "15. 
. U., Rome, Ga, tax, o, n, d,’14 
2 Springfield, Mass, tax, o, n, d,’14.... 
. Millinocket, Me, tax, sept, ’14, to and 
“I feb "15 
, tax, bal o, bal n, '14, 30c; f, 30c; 
9560, tax, jan, 15, $2; f, $2; «* $2 
.&S. 8373, tax, n, d, "14, jf > ua oer t 
;df, $5 
- P. 7592, tax, dec, 14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 


- 
— 
wo 
~s 


ehtele tt 
Bers, 
ig 


_ 
wn 
— 


An ideal beverage.of high 


ou and greal nutritive value 


ee 











Fast 








Pirreire 


a 
om? 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 
80 


13062, tax, jan, '15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c; 
¢ hatters assess, 22c 
_. tax, d, '14, j, f,’ 


2. 
Xe feb, ’'15, $8; f, $8; d f, $8; 





nme» OY 3% NNN _NN Y an 


. W. 14790, sup 
. W. 14790, I. F ¢ 
. — N Y, tax, oct, 14, to and incl 


Pl 
_,. | 


ion 
mae 
wn 
is 
+ de 


rj Youters. N Y, tax, o, n, d, 
L. U.. Stamford, Conn, tax, a, s, . Sia 
C., Paris and vicinity, Texas, tax, july, ’ 
to and incl june,’ 15 
. H. 12993, tax, dec, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; 1-c hatters assess, 50c 
F. L. (8533, tax, dec, ’14, $2.65; f, $2.65; d f, 


M. J, iia. i 
eg . 14199, oz, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’14, $2.40; 
f, $2.40; df, $2.40 
- & W. 10968, 1 dec,’ 14, $6; f, $6; df, $6.. 
ois U., Woodland, Me, tax, s, 0, n, d, "14, acct 
"15 


D. 
D. 
¥ 8 
F. 
Cc. 
T. 


OBWEN 


HROBorowy 
geg0RP 


ne 
N 


sdf, sit ee os 
G. W. W. 


N07} 


ape 


i Sons Kenosha, Wis, tax, o, n, d,’ 
~, Rome, N Y, tax, may, 14, to and incl 


ng 


701, tax, jan, '15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 5 

.P.A, 14622, tax, jan, 15, $4.05; f, Sa.0s: 
$4.05 

3048, tax, dec, '14, $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, 
; l-c hatters assess, 37c 

x G. B. 14201, tax, jan, "15, 45c; f, 45c; 
. 14371, tax, nov, ’14, of f, $2; df, $2.. 

. 11978, tax, n, d, "14, $1;f, $1; df, $1. 
12552, tax, bal d, na i, 15, $1. 15; (3 
-15; d f, $1.15 oa 
- 14653, tax, j, f, "15, $2.20; f, $2. 


e 


L. +p. 14483, tax, bal n, bal d, 
f, $2.05; d f, $2.05 

G. W. 12369, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, j, 
$1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1.25; Nee a Rt My 


ad -)-Toledats 
aeee 


= 


mere: 
p> <M se Bee 


pris 


° 


RB. 14160, tax, bal n, ‘al d, "24, j, "85, 
if, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, $1.34 
. 14160, R F 


A BPNAOAD Ww 


haat 
Sts 


sup, 
13134, tax, d, 
d f, $1.10; sup, Soe 
» Freemont, Nebr, tax, o, n, d, "14. 
. 14743, —_ bal o, bal n, 14, 10c; f, 10c; df, 


ps 


mest 


5 Oia 

» $1.65; f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; R 

., Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, o, n, “4, 

1, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’ 
1.85; d f, $1.85; sup, $1.04.. 

L. 14403, tax, bal d, 14, j, ’ 


Br pot pegs 
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Ma 2 Pas mommy 
” 
Bt ta, 
G we 
mw mM St WO 
wesc 
7 aur 
aEx, 
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Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 








The Secrets of the 
Courts of Europe 


Back of European Wars past 
and present lie secret springs of 
intrigue and ambition. ‘‘THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS 
OF EUROPE,” just issued in 
new edition reveal these. They 
make the present great war un- 
derstandable. For your chil- 
dren’s sake and your own ask for 
the free booklet just issued about 
this wonderful ten volume set. 
No obligation; it is free. 








Published by 


P.F. COLLIERandSON 


NEW-YORK 
Publishers of the National Weekly 














$1. a2: 6, $8.82; d f, $1.11; sup 
S. W. P. ‘Skewers tax, jan,’ 15, $1. PS i. 75; df, 


(214538, tax, jan, "15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; 


ase eors sanad tax, o, n, d,’ 

., Somersworth, +. = Oa, 8, 0, n,’ 

. C., Oneonta NY. . SO, m, 14. 

. 8227, tax, bal oct, Ty 30c; f, 30c; df. 


arreaae 
Fac ss 


i 2 BHO S Y ping 
be » 


«+ 75¢ 
M. E. 13206, tax, jan, '15, 50c; f, 50c; 
- 14139, tax, jan,’ 15, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 


. W. 10184, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’ 
" ; df, $3; |< bhp og 


Qa 0 
were pteteMeirerr 
VSS: 


ual 


Pepin 


O O8OPOr ppm 
ee 

» 

2 SSBuse ses 


a 
So 


ee NN 2 SNP 
Yriaprim 


=o 
wn“ 


ow = Pa, tax, f, m, a, 
., O'Fallon, Ill, tax, o, ee "14 
. Pueblo, Colo, tax, out, "14, to and 


tax, bal o, bai n, bal d, ae j, "15, 
1.85; df, $1.85; R F, 2 
i, tay | ; bal n, bal d, ‘14, Pas, $1.10; 


il, tax, bal n, bal a, a¢ j, '15, $3.90; 

3d f, $3.90; I. F.,$1.25 

a tax, bal o, bal n, d. 

Cc i A. rats ac hee "15, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
$1.25; sup, 5c 

James D Maher, clerk Su ep pw Court, U S, 
Washington, D C, refund of eg nd 

clerks cost and carrying case of Lawler ps. 

Loewe before the ree Court of ~*~ us 

F 14257, tax, bal n, d, "14, $1.70; f, $1.70; 


$1.70 
c M. BE. 13224, tax, dec,’ 14, 55c; f, 55c; 
, 55c; 1-c hatters assess, llc 

. W. 14790, I. F. 

. & B. 14188, tax, jan, '15, 85c; f, 85e; d f, 


reqcs 


*#5%y 
foe. 
g 502 reerers 

a- we 
go 


rinse 


sup 
14936, tax, jan, "15, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 


#10953, tax, bal n, bal d. '14, j,’ 
$4; d f, $4; sup, $3.76 

. 10953, 1-c hatters assess 

$66, tax, jan, '15, 40c; f, 40e; d f, 40e; 


rg rutyt er 
eSEReRESR 


4761, tax, d, ‘14, j. °05. $7.90; f, $7.90; 
7. 90; l-c hatters assess, 
4 Connellsville, Pa, tax, o, n, d,” 


[4 
b ade 
cent 


(25; sup, ro 12 
. 14718, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, j, '15, $1.20; 


F. 
F.4 
D. 
Ss. 
F. 
Ss. 
H. 
“HH. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
7. 
L. 


wm she 
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GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
eae ane model or sketch for free report as 
Si catir mai taeee eet 


ap Arieatien ay Se ~~ 6 Brain ry ECHANICAL 
MO VEMEN 3 illustrated and d bed, “WHAT TO INVENT,” containing valuable 
LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS oteje2forone!szention, $10,000 tor other. Patents ad- 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 774 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 











INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 21021 tayiess. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 


9 
Smith street, oe lyn WAREHOUSES: 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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Rochester, N.Y. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 
Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your ca: center can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WoOoOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
New Albany, ind. 


We sell direct to the 
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! Secure Your Patentor Return My Fee 


Manufacturers want Mills patents. Write for free booklet, “How to get 
your patent and make your profits thereon.” 1 assist in selling your patent. 


MANSELL F. MILLS 


istered U. s 215 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bidg. 


Patent tiorne 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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16. Stamps: 3,000 1-c, $30; 1,000 2-c, $20; 100 3-c, 
$3; 100 
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$51.64; J E Roach, $73.25; L Tarcai, $18.. 

L egislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Printing: Traveling cards, $8; altering plates, 
$1; 3,000 bill heads, $12; 1,500 bill heads, 
$6; 2,000 organizers reports, $6; folding, 
80c; 5,000 monthly record of members, $8; 
12,000 stamped , envelopes, $15; 2,000 
monthly reports, natl and intl, $10; 20,000 
organizer reports, $60; folding, $8; certifi- 
cate of membership, $6; altering plates, 
$1.50; 4,000 pass words, $8; The Trades 
Unionist . 


. Refund of duplicate payment of tax from 


mineral water bottlers 11317, L D Wood. 
Refund 6n supplies returned, J H Bohling. . vs 
Organizing expenses, H T Keating... .. 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- 

men workers), T F McMahon ae 
Organizing expenses, W R Boyer 


. Organizing apanene: GR Seunet. $51. 80; P J 


Smith, $52 
Hauling mail, Foha Hutchinson 


- Organizing ee: C Wyatt, $64.49; C P 


Taylor, $64.8 
Stamps: 3,000 $30; 2,000 2-c, $40; P fe) 
d 


. Salary, office ‘employes, week ending feb 13, °15: 


J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$28; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $22.15; W H Howlin, $22: 
A E Hawkins, $20.29; G A Boswell, $24.42; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $21.87; S 
Lankford, $28.30; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $18; E R Brownley, $15; W von Ez- 
dorf, $19.62; F E Waggaman, $18.24; M M 
Connell, $15;S E Woolls, $19; E C Howard, 
$18; S B Woolls, $17; E J Tracy, $16.10; 
H kK Myers, $16.57; G P Boswell, $13; 
M J Sugrue, $15.48; E M Stewart, $18; 
M R Ford, $17. 88; M M Coates, $10; R M 
Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, 
$25.38; J McDonald, $10; E R [lingworth, 
$17.88; H H Ruebsam, $18. rt E Hart, 
$10; F B Illingworth, $10; F A "Manning, 
$10; M L, Ferguson, $15; V L Young, $14.61; 
F E Warren, $10.41; P B Potter, $12; L P 
Chamberlain (3 days), $5; J A Ross, $15; 
7 — eX $10; C R Gilbert, $10; AE 
Rush, 35 

Salary, 1. , ending feb 13, F C Thorne. 

Salary, office employe, week ending feb 13,15 
(4 4-7days), A G Russell 

Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
Holder, $57 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), M Kelleher 

Organizing expenses: A Raynor, $41.92; S 
Iglesias, $47.50 

Strike benefits to horse hair dressers 12889, for 
third week ending feb 15, '15, H Freedman, 
secy, and Alex Brown, pres 


. Onneias expenses: C O Young, $63.75; J B 


ale, $20; C P Taylor, $56.60 
Half of contract price for erecting of booth for 
exhibit of A F of L at Panama Exposition, 
Fleming Sarse co 


. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 


Organizing expenses (1-c assess to anize wo- 
men workers): T J Reagan, 

Walker, $28.25; A W Miller, $43.30 

; Daffy, $60.10; J L 

40; J T i, 66; J M 

Richie, 0; J E Roach, $59.15; E T Flood, 

$55.35; O A Cone, $45.80; J A Flett, $58.45; 

a Streifler, $48.55; H Frayne, $114.20; 

$59.34: C J Folsom, $52.35; 

ak elberger, $47.65; L, Tarcai, $18.... 


4-c, $4; 100 5-c, $5; 100 6-c, $6; 

100 8-c, $8; 100 10-c, $10; P O dept 

Organizing expenses (l-c — to organize wo- 
men workers), S A Conbo: 

Organizing expenses: H T "eating. $60.98; 
S Iglesias, $39.50 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), T F McMahon 

Printing weekly news letter of feb 13, '15, The 
Washington Herald 

Photographs, E P Bennett 

Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy 


. Legislative expenses, J P Egan 


Refund on supplies at hh J E Wigger 
Organizing expenses: G 


. Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $61.71; 


Tylkoff, $51.70; S Southeimer, $24; W R 
Boyer, $18. 50; A Towers, $13.50 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to — wo- 
men workers): M Scully, $36; W Collins, 
$43.60; M Kelleher, $39.91. 

Organizing, expenses: J B Dale, As. 50; co 
You cP Tay ~ 
lor, 70. 


19. Salary, Office employes, week ending feb 20,'15: 


23- 


J Kelly, $35; R L, Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$28: L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $21.25; W H Howlin, $22; 
A E Hawkins, $20.29; G A Boswell, $18; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 
ford, $25.72; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
$18; E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdort, 
$16; FE Wegeemen, (S 5-7 days), $14.29; 
M M Connell, $16.67; S E Woolls (5 2- 7 
days), $17.64; E red Howard, $18; S B 
Woolls, $18.60; E J Tracy, $13 62: HK 
Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $13; M J Sugrue, 
$13; E M Stewart, $18; M R Ford, $15; 
M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, $10; L von 
Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $13; J McDonald, 
$10;ER Illingworth, $17.52; H H Ruebsam 
(S days), vat F B Illingworth, $10; E 
Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; M L Fergu- 
son, $15. 54; V L Young (4 days), $8; FE 
Warren (4 days), $6.67; P B Potter (4 
days), $8; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, 
$15.54; T Mainwaring, $10; C R Gilbert, 
$10; A E Rush, $11.49 

Salary, week ending feb 20, '15, F C Thorne. . . 

Strike benefits to horse hair dressers 12889, 
for fourth week ending feb 20, ’15, Alex 
Brown, pres, and Harry Freedman, secy. 

Organizing expenses: J Fitzpatrick, $271 Al; 
S Iglesias, $48.50; A Raynor, $44.40; L 
Tarcai, $55.30 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Printing weekly news letter of feb 20, '15, The 
Washington Herald 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers): W Collins, $45.45; T J Rea- 
gan, $28.06; T F McMahon, $47. 35; SA 
Seen SURED... « cshiddvacecthedasa ease 

Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $57.59; O A 
Cone, $49.65; P J Smith, $51.03; JE Roach, 
$61.17; P F Duffy, $58.30; Flood, 
$66.81: H Frayne, $108.05; J M Richie, 
$30; H Streifler, $49.95; H L Eichelberger, 
$53.90; J Tylkoff, $49. 65; J Tafelski, 
$42.41; J A Fiett, $59.40; T H Flynn, 

71.85 


Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizin, 1. L Tarcai, $18; J L 
Lewis, 75.1 

Refund of p-~ AREETN of tax from federal 
labor union no. 11478, J Webb 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. . 

Strike benefits to bottle caners “no. 10535, for 
first week ending feb 18, = = Neu- 
mann, pres, and Al. Adams 

ani: expenses: G R oa. $57. 30;WR 


Fifty empty ypackin boxes, Columbia Box co. 

Personal tax, A F of L, for year ending june 30, 
"15, Collector of Taxes, District of Columbia 

Engrossing resolutions on death of Lewis 
Kemper, P W Costello 

Photographs, G W Dickerson. . 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 
Three Underwood typewriters less discount 
and allowance on all machines, Underwood 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








@) Os) 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


THE HIGHEST TYPE OF WHISKEY ExX- 
PURITY AND FLAVOR, 
THE CONNOISSEUR’S FIRST CHOICE 


CELLENCE, 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











. Typewriter co 

. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 27 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; DF Manning. 
$28; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $22; 
A E Hawkins, $20.29; G A Boswell, $18; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $21.50; S 
Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $18; E R Brownley, $19. 28; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; MM 
Connell, $15; S E Woolls(5 2-7 days), $16.29; 
E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $22.40; E J 
Tracy, $13: HK Myers, $16; G P Boswell, 
$13; a od Su $13; E M Stewart, $18; 

MRF th as: M M Coates, $12.40; 

RM Fa $10; L von Kreuter, $11.54; A 
D Cecil, $13; J McDonald, $12.40; E R 
Illingworth, s3: H H Ruebsam, $15; F B 
Itinewesth, $10; E Hart, $10; FA Manning, 
$10; M JI, Ferguson, $15; V L Young, 
$14.32; F E Warren, $10. 42; PB oe 
$15.31; L P Chamberlain, $i0; J A Ross, 
$15; r Mainwaring, $10; C R Gilbert, $10; 
AE Rush, $1 

Salary, week ending feb 25, ‘15, FC Thorne. .. . 

Postage on weekly news letter, P Odept 

Postage on Am Fep, P O dept 

One months salary, Sam! Gompers, pres 


$234 25 





F, H. DENNIS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











26. 


. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 2 27 


7,000 1-c stamps,-P O de 

Organizing expenses, H 

Newspapers and magazines, 3) 46; extra rent, 
$7; Congressional Records, 6lc; hauling 
and drayage, $3.80; messenger service, 55c; 
paste, 30c; benzine, 35c; alcohol, 40c; freight 
and expressage, $4.90; Hubbell attachment 
plug, 35c; car tickets, $12.25; J E Giles. . 

1 5: 
M H Harris (3% days), $5.95; M K Gantley 
(3 days), $5; M Hawkins (244 days), $4.28 

Postage due on letters, AM FED and weekly 
news letters returned, W H Douglas, postman 

Printing weekly news letter of feb 27, '15, The 
Washington Herald 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
Sec 


Transiatiag, The Berlitz School of Languages 
One yearly subscription to Mercantile Agency, 
RG Dunn co. 
500 white cards, L ibrary Bureau 
Printing regular edition of jan, '15, Am Frp, 
The Law Reporter Printing co... . 
Printing jan, ’15, Am Fep for local unions. 
Two locks, 50c; nail puller, 75c; 1 screw driv er, 
20¢; 9 pounds mixed nails, 36c; Louis Hartig 
43% yards of carpet, $54.38; repairing chairs, 
50; 6 G O chairs, $11.50; rental 16 chairs, 
$4; 4 costumers, $5; P J Nee co 
Clippings, Natl C 
lectrical work, Kluckhuhn & Bro 
Two copies daily and one copy Sunday of the 
Herald from sept I, "14, to March 1, '15, C 
A Lowe 
Two copies of the Survey for feb 6, '15, The 
Surve 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 
Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express 
Pres Gompers annual dues to the American 
Political Science Association for year '15, 
Chester L Jones, secy-treas 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 
Commissions on advertising contract for the 
5,000 clips, WF Reber 
° ips, 
Electrical supplies, E F Brooks co 
Printing r ar edition of feb, '15, Am Fern, 
Law Reporter Printing co 
Commissions on advertising contract for the 
month of jan, '15 


2 

88 
81 
38 
28 
75 
20 
50 


03 
86 


3 00 
43 


406 


00 
25 
60 
66 


00 





$20,690 78 


One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 
Translating, Berlitz School of Languages 
a expenses: P J Smith, $49. + . 
aynor, $45.46; C P Taylor, ey: .20; 
Dale, $24; C J Folsom, $53. vj 
$61.50; expenses (cet 3 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), M Kellehe 
— for month of feb, "is, Saml Gompers, 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance on hand January 31, 1915 


$95,447 53 
Receipts for month of February, 1915 . 


$116,333 87 
os aa 78 


Expenses for month of February, 1915 


Balance on hand February 28, 1915 


In general fund 
In —— fund for local trade and federal labor 


26. Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
Holder, $57 
= rent part of basement, J A Wilner and 


Kassan 
Salary, office employe (3 6-7 days), week ending 
feb 20,'15: A G Russell 
Strike benefits to horse hair 
for fifth week ending feb 27,’ 
pres, and Harry Freedman, secy 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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AASK Your supply house to furnish you Packings made by 


The Dealers Steam Packing Co. 


PALMYRA, - NEW YORK 


You will be doing a favor to the Supply House and it may prove profitable to you. 











TO HEALTH 
IS 


HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH 


BITTERS 





























WRIGAT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATCO 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 























GARRETT @ COMPANY 


‘‘Pioneer American Wine Growers” 


Specialties: Virginia Dare and Blackberry Wine 





NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup | 
PURELY VEGETABLE—-NOT NARCOTIC 


Used by millions of mothers for over fifty years For CHILDREN TEETHING 
For Sale All Over the World 




















The Hall Switchand Signal Company 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















PRENTISS PATENT VISES 







GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 

















PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Universally ‘Used 2. 
NELSON VALVES | 














Where Quality is Appreciated 


United States 
Metal Products| | YELLOWSTONE 


WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


Pd 
i In all best bars, and in homes 


where they insist on the best 
**The Greatest American Whiskey” 


Company 


oe 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 


1ll Broadway 
NEW YORK - - N.Y. 




















NADLEWONES MINE C97 Lior: 
——— i nye fries, 


— 


SAPOLUB INDEXES < Ae’ SPAN AY IF GUNN Y 


z ale | = 2 AMWAY 
. ioe Social wes A oN ; 4 For General os : 
Always something new. See WW f T Tin, “a ‘Ee y 
NS) Mona Lisa, Rembrandt and 606 a Var PHS) hy | The sun never sets on Bicycle , 
4 = other recent art backs of un- ; OS’ NX . } Cards. Used the world over 
usual beauty. A. comment a eM ~ rat at — 4 7) because of their quality. 
errr Py ‘ vA 
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Are You True To Yourself ? 





Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU ! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? 


wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and orren more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-overate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 


= 





And you work under union conditions—earn your 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 





CLOT 
SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRAN 


UNITE® ee ARMENT | 
PRES NZS 


MADE TS ORPoER 














The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 

















The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


w 


ad New York 
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SELWYN & C0.’S 
4 Big Hits » 


OFFICES: 
1451 BROADWAY ( 
NEW YORK GITY - 


ILLINGTON 
THE LIE 


By HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Harris Theatre 


TWIN BEDS 


The Laugh Festival 


BY SALISBURY FIELD & MARGARET MAYO 


Fulton Theatre 


| MARGARET 


The Show Shop 


With Douglas Fairbanks 


By James ForBes 


Hudson Theatre 


Under Cover 
With William Courtenay 


By Roi Cooper MeGrue 


Cort Theatre 




















Official Headquarters 
«merican Federation of Labor Convention 


1914 
HOTEL WALTON 
Broap & Locust Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Remodelled Redecorated Refarnished 


Near all theatres shops, railway stations, street 
car lines, and points of interest. 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ELEGANTLY FuRNISHED Guest Rooms 


Rooms without bath Rooms with bath 
$1.50 and up $2 and up 


Hot AND CoLp RUNNING WaTER IN Every ROOM 
LOUIS LUKES, President-Manager 








C/B 


CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 








Ohe 
THOS. MOORE 


DISTILLING COMPANY 


McKEESPORT, PA. 








BRAND 
CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 


LIO 





MILK 











Subscribe to The American Federationist 


$1.00 A YEAR 
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The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 








* 
HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 
3 past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in 
your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends entirely on 
how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 
illuminant than Electric -Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 
4 @Qlif you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our 
% 


liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 








The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


B esneteenenmeencenemeensnemennnmetnneienentenle 


I Sa nh Sa 
© , LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
| New Playiag =r Sa: 
Also Record-Breaking Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF A NATION 
l 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Founded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 


| 18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 


ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 
Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 
IR acres See 
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124, 25, 50, and 100-Ib. Steel Kegs, Net Weight 


The Value of Good 
Materials 


OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

G using good materials on all their work. 

They know that shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doing first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live down samples 
of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are of known purity. Property- 
owners know these materials are pure, and 
property-owners know that painters who 
use them are reliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston BuFFALO = =©CHICAGO 
Cincinnati CLEVELAND St.Louis San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


nn 











One and Five-Galion Seaied Cans 


mor = FO — = 














—Union Pacific System 


maintains a standing army. Itssoldiers'patrol 
every foot of its tracks; they never sleep; 
they are never relieved. Each soldier is 
made of steel and equipped with semaphore 
arms. The commanding officer is electricity. 

The name of this army is Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals, and it affords you 
greater safety than you ever have known in 
the history of railroading. 

Six Million Dollars was expended in this di- 
rection alone for your a in addition to 
one hundred million dollars for double tracks 
ballasted With Dustless Sherman Gravel. 

The Union Pacific is ever alert to new meth- 
ods of improving its service, and is quick to 
adopt modern features that add to the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, and for these 
reasons this Great System has earned the 
title— 


Standard Route of the West 


EXPOSITION Beautifully illustrated 
INFORMATION 64-page Guide Book cov- 
ering both Expositions, outlining cost of com- 
plete trip, including incidentals—such as Ex- 
position admissions, hotel 

and restaurant rates, etc., 

will be mailed upon appli- 

cation to 


GERRIT FORT 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 











DETROIT. MICH, 


a 





HnaGAS > <D MO>z 30Z 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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127th to429th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York Qty. N.Y. 








“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











California Expositions 


AND THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, NOVEMBER, 1915 

ON’T forget there is joyin the gourneyas well 
as in the wonderful things to do and see at 
the journey’s end, Plan now to enjoy the won- 
ders of the Golden Southwest on the luxurious 


Sunset Limited 
(Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare) 
NEW ORLEANS SAN DIEGO 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
See the Roosevelt Dam, Cliff Dwellings, mar- 
vels of the Yosemite, the Big Trees, Mt. Shasta, 
Lake Tahoe, and a thousand other picturesque 
places, reached by the 


Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 
THE ExPoOSsITION LINE 
Oil Burning Locomotives and Rock Ballasted Road- 
bed, permitting open windows, with no smoke, no 
dust. Automatic Electric Safety Signals. Through 
Dining and Observation Cars. 

Best Dining Car in America 
Choice of Water er Rail Lines to New Orleans 
Write for interesting 
illustrated literature and other information. 
General Offices: 

New York City Houston New ORLEANS 
366 Broadway _ So. Pacific Bldg. Met. Bank Bldg. 
San FRANCISCO, Flood Building 
Agencies all over the U. S,, Mexico, Cuba, Europe 











JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 


Dredging 
Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 








: United States Powder Co. # 


Manufacturers 


Mining and Blasting Powder 


Mills General Office 
COALMONT, IND. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 








The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Seating R, R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 








Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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Sp NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNI ARE 


FREQUENTLY 
a MADE IN 

Fa NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs....¢ 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 














RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘ 


Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in Ait Large Cities 











Is there more F 
than enough 

in your pay 
envelope to 

make both 

ends meet? 





Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 
authorities predict a furtherincrease. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 23 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools lave been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
mez wer your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enakte the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position 
Don'tfailtoI NVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


AAA AA Ahhh AAA 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, Scranton, Pa, 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 


can quality for a larger salary and advancement,to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 











Bridge Engineer Building Construction 
Structural Dratting Concrete Construction 
Sheet Metal Worker Architectural Drafting 
Mechanical Engineer Architecture 
Mechanical Draftsman Plumbing & Steam Fit’g 
Electrical Engineer Textile Manufacturing 
Telegraph Construction Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Salesmanship 
Metal Mining General Illustrating 
Stationary Engineer Agriculture 
Automobile Running Poultry Farming 














Name 
Street and No. 
City. State 
Present Occupation 


SeSSSSSSSSSseeeeeeeeoeeoeoeoeoeeeeeoe 
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ESTABLISHED 1842 


Old Possum Hollow J aques @ Company 


Pure Rye | PRINTERS 


and 
Manufacturing Stationers 


THE 
116-118 East Forty-First Street 


THOS. MOORE DISTILLERY CO. 
McKeesport, - 





Pa. NEW YORK 














Polarized Powder || —SayonNE 
So obvious is it that a steam boiler is a ROOF ann DECK 
CLOTH 


menace to life and property that every owner 
should see to it that the chances of explosion 
are reduced to a minimum. 

This can best be done by the regular use of 
The Bird-Archer Company’s POLARIZED 
Boiler Chemicals in Powdered form. : 

These Chemicals are a new product on the B*: ONNE covers the porch-roofs and 
market, but the results obtained from their floors of the finest buildings in the 
use far exceed anything else ever offered the land. It is more durable than ordinary 
Engineering World. : : ro wa aig 

Their lien is both Mechanical and Chemi- covermnge—s is not laid in wet paint— 
cal, in removing scale, stopping pitting, cor- saves this expense and results in a neater 
rosion, galvanic and electrolytical action. job. After laying, requires but one coat 

Can we give you further information on of paint. Will not peel, buckle or leak. 


this subject? Proof against weather and foot wear. 

















* e 
The Bird-Archer Company 

90 West Street, New York City J ohn Boyle @ Co. 
Factory No. 1, Jersey City, N. J. Established 1860 NEW YORK 


Factory No. 2 AND LABORATORY, PHILADELPHIA,’ Pa, 
Factory No. 3, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 























If Union Labor Made It 
IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


Be [uRHAM)-JuPLexD s 1 0° 
DOMINO RAZOR 


DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGcomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THREE CHALMERS SIXES 
THE 


Interocean 
Oil 
Company 
® 


90 West Street 


. Meaufite. $4,$2,400 NEW YORK, 


Send for our “Economy” Booklet 

















Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 








HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $190 Bottles: 











United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 

counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 

by the American Federation of Labor = 
rganized Labor in general. $3 


mae AQ . 
Bogus and taliatien Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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ouveon Waw Waw Packing Co. 


CAPRES 
PICKLES Manufacturers and Importers of 


cance Waw Waw Condiments 
SAUCE 
VINEGAR 55 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK,N. Y. 

















The STEREOMOTORGRAPH "?E “NIAGARA MAID” SILK 


(Patented Sept. 1, 1914) GLOVES 


Beauty and Style for Dress Wear 

An automatic Slide changing ma- Pure Silk and Double Tips for Long Wear 

chine for 52 Lantern slides. For “Niagara Maid” Sitk Hosiery and GLove SILk 
° : UNDERWEAR—Dainty and Durable 

educational and commercial ex- 

hibitions and advertising purposes. Niagara Silk Mills 

NORTH TONAWANDA - = NEW YORK 


(Send for Catalogue and Information.) 








Made by the 
0 Maintain Sanitary 
Chas. Beseler Co. T Conditions we recom- 


Manufacturers ¢,' mend the use of our disinfectants 
carne % and sanitary appliances. Write us 


HIGH-GRADE PROJECTION for descriptive literature. 
APPARATUS AND LANTERN WEST DISINFECTING CO. 


SLIDES. Home Orrice: 12 East 42p Street, N. Y. 
Branches in Agencies throughout 


410 E. 23d Street NEW YORK principal cities. the World. 




















RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST Co. 








RZ Jj Milwaukee, Wis. 
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We know 


that most men 
prefer Old I. W. Harper 
whiskey. We know that wherever 
it’s sold judges of good liquor choose 
it. We know positively that it’s the most popular whiskey in 
America. We know that you will choose 


if you try it once. So we put it up in wire-bound / 
bottles with our exclusive Gold Medal Label, and 
guarantee it unreservedly. We ask you to simply try it. 

And if it is not what we claim—if the flavor does not [My 
satisfy you as it has thousands upon thousands of others, 

we will cheerfully replace what you have left. 


PRODUCED BY 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Get the Wire-Bound Bottle with the Gold Medal 
Label. It insures the original bottling. 








ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


4 


2 Rector Street 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
NEW YORK, - a. Se —_————————— 
J.R.CLANCY: 








SYRACUSE.N.Y 





Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 
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Es te r ] 

S- 2 —— ee © BABIES and Ivory Soap seem to 
Z ey belong to each other. It is 
natural to think of Ivory Soap in 
connection with a baby’s tender 
skin and it is almost impossible not 
to think of baby’s bath when re- 
calling the many particular. things 

which Ivory does so well. 
The sensitive little body demands a soap 
that is mild and pure, above all else. To 


most people Ivory has come to mean the 
mildest and purest soap that can be made. 





Users of Ivory Soap now think of it as the 
soap for all better-than-ordinary purposes. 
They know that it is capable of the most 
exacting things—that even the tender skin 
of a new baby is unhurt by its use. 


The Ivory Soap “‘Baby Book" is a 
valuable treatise on the raising of 
healthy, happy children. You may 
have a copy free of charge by ad- 
dressing The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. 6-B, Cincinnati, O. 


IT FLOATS 








“oR SONP. = ... +. 99488 PURE 





VERY package of Star Naphtha Washing 
Powder is wrapped in waxed paper—air- 
proof, moisture-proof. It reaches 
you in the same condition it # 
left the factory, with the 
naphtha and other cleans- 
ing ingredients at full 
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BEEMAN’S 


The 
Original Pepsin 
GUM 


GOOD FOR DIGESTION 











COOKS TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
by all routes, with or without 
Hotels, Pullmans, etc., 
as desired. 


TOURS WITH ESCORT 
long and short, for all seasons, at moderate 
fares that include All Traveling Expenses. 


SPECIAL TOURS FOR THE 
EXPOSITIONS 


Tickets and choice berths by all Ocean, Coast- 
wise, Lake and River Steamers. 


Correspondence Invited Estimates submitted 


THOS. COOK @ SON 
New York, 245 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 








Pennsylvania Textile Co, 


Broad Silk Manufacturers 


Messalines Neckwear SilKs 


Shirtings 


4 


Sales Rooms: 
38 East 25th St., New York 


Mills at: 


York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 
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Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that one- 
fourth of the 9,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System are rural. 

In the days when the telepnone was 
merely a “‘city convenience,’ the farms of 
the country were so many separated 
units, far r:emoved from the centers of 
population, and isolated by distance 
and lack of facilities for communication. 

But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it completely 
transformed farm life. It created new 
rural neighborhoods here, there and 
everywhere. 

Stretching to the farthest corners of 
the states, it brought the remotest vil- 
lages and isolated places into direct 
contact with the larger communities. 

Today, the American farmer enjoys 
the same facilities for instant, direct 


communication as the city dweller. 
Though distances between farms are 
reckoned in miles as the crow flies, the 
telephone brings every one as close as 
ncxt door. Though it be half a day’ s 
journey to the village, the farmer i is but 
a telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood value, 
the telephone keeps the farmer in touch 
with the city and abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development as 
an essential factor of Universal Service. 
It has co-operated with the farmer to 
achieve this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are post 
offices and includes as many rural 
telephones as there are telephones of 
all kinds in Great Britain, France and 
Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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